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DIE TAUBSTUMMEN-ANSTALT ZU 
BERLIN. 
OR THE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AT 
BERLIN. 


Some years ago, the Hon. Horace Mann, in 
one of his reports, as Secretary of the Board of 
Education, gave some account of the above men- 
tioned institution. It was with feelings of incre- 
dulity, we must confess, that we read his de- 
scription. It was impossible to doubt his verac- 
ity, yet we could not help fancying, that the im- 
agination of the writer had unconsciously colored 
his statements. Since that time, we have had 
an opportunity of visiting Berlin, and of witness- 
ing the miracle with our own eyes. We can 
now add our humble testimony to that of the late 
Hon. Secretary. We have seen the deaf.made 
to hear and the dumb to speak. Our incredulity 
has vanished. It does, indeed, seem impossible, 
that the deaf and dumb should ever acquire the 
power of intelligent conversation. It is difficult 
to believe, that they can ever be brought to com- 
prehend and use intelligent speech with facility : 
yet such is the fact. We trust that something 
similar to the Institution we propose to describe, 
will, before long, be established in our own coun- 
try. 

The Institution is situated on Linien Strasse, 
in the northern quarter of Berlin. It is support- 
ed by the Prussian government, which has latter- 
ly evinced a strong desire to take the lead in edu- 
cating, after itsown fashion, every class in the 
community. An humble building, without any 
pretension to architectural beauty, is assigned to 
the Institution. Its accommodations are merely 
sufficient to meet the wants of a!l, who claim its 
advantages. But as our present purpose is not 
so much to give 4 description of the accommoda- 
tions of the pupils, as of the methods of teaching 
and the results obtained, we will pass at once to 
the latter subject. 

Upon our first visit, we almost refused to credit 
eur senses. Repeated visits increased our fa- 


he will recognize a familiar sign. All sounds 
have corresponding motions, which might be 
called their physical signs, expressed by the lips, 
tongue, mouth, or a combination of them. A 
deaf child speaks, when he can make these signs, 
and comprehends, when he can recognize them 
in others. This is the task to be accomplished. 
{t is in fact substituting the eye for the ear. The 
former is made to catch the minute differences of 
motion, which play around the mouth, during 
conversation, as the latter does the varying 
shades of sound. What F- have already said, 
shows not only the possibility of doing this, but 
that, in some respects, the substitution may be- 
come a perfect one. 

All the letters of the alphabet are printed sep- 
arately on little square cards. The instructer 
takes some of these cards and a child, who has 
never heard a sound, or given utterance to any- 
thing, save an unmeaning cry, or groan. He 
puts the child's finger before his own mouth, and 
pronounces the sound, p, for instance. It is 
necessary to begin with the lip sounds, such as 
p, 6, &e., which are the simplest. The child 
feels a current of air upon his fingers, and sees a 
peculiar motion of his teacher's lips. He soon 
endeavors to imitate this, by holding his fingers 
before his own mouth, and blowing and making 
the same motions. After a few trials, aided and 
encouraged by a patient and skilful instruc'er, 
he is able to produce the sound quite accurately. 
He is then shown a card, with the letter, p, 
printed upon it. In a very short time, he asso- 
ciates the two together, so that whenever, he 
sees the letter, p, which is the printed sign, or 
the motion, p, which is the physical sign, he 
recognizes a familiar object. In this way, the 
teacher goes through all the lip sounds, and the 
child is taught not only to pr e the ds, 
but to write their signs. The tongue sounds, 
such as 7, r, ¢, d, and the like, are next taught. 
When he can pronounce and write these accu- 





rately, he his taught the throat sounds, as, a, e, 
o, u, &e. These are the most difficult. In 
teaching them, the child's finger is placed upon 
the instructer’s throat—or Adam's apple—while 
the latter pronounces, for example, the letter, o, 
The child feels a peculiar tremulous motion, on 
the muscles of the throat, and transferring his 
finger to his own throat (his attention by the 
previous instruction has been aroused and shar- 
pened) endeavors to produce the same action. 
After a while, depending upon the intelligence 
of the child and the tact of the teacher, he suc- 





miliarity with the marvel, but did not diminish 
its marvellousness. The Director took us at 
once, on that visit, to the highest class of the In- 
stitution. It was composed of those, who were | 
preparing to graduate. There were about a 
dozen girls, and nearly as many boys in theclass. 
Their ages varied from twelve to fifteen or six- 
teen. They were employed with their books 
and slates, in studying geography, history, arith- 

metic and the like, in the same way as other 
children. Their teacher spoke to them in the 

same tone of voice and with the same rapidity of 
pronunciation, that he would have done to others. 

He gave them, orally, sums in arithmetic, which 

they copied upon the blackboard, or upon their 

slates, with perfect facility. He asked them 

questions in geography, which they answered 

Without any difficulty. They, onthe other hand, 

addressed their teacher in a distinct voice, re- 

quested him to solve their difficulties, and to aid 

them in their studies. Several of them read 

aloud from various books upon the table. Their 

style of reading and accentuation did not differ 

materially from that of other children. If any 

difference existed it was on the side of greater 

distinctness. In short, communication, by means 
of speech, between teacher and pupil was per- 

fectly established. And yet those children could 
not hear a single word. They had no recollec- 
tion and could form no idea of sound. Their ear 
had never vibrated to the tones of music, or lis- 
tened to the, rich melody of the human voice. 

They were utterly and irremediably deaf. But, 

to all appearance, they had recovered the use of 
hearing as well asspeech. They were studying, 

talking and langhing like other children. In- 

stead of the dull, and inanimate expression, 

which deaf children so often wear, their features 

beamed with life and happiness. Instead ofa 

painfully unmeaning sound, their voices were 

We called some of 
them from their seats and asked them to read a 

story or fable. They did so at once. We en- 
tered into conversation with them, to see if they 

could understand a stranger, as well as those to 
At first it was 

necessary to speak rather slower than usual, but 
with this change, we were understood per- 

fectly. 


cheerful and intelligent. 


whom they were accustomed. 


It was beautiful to witness the interest, depict- 
ed on the countenances of these unfortunate chil- 
dren. When addressed, they fixed their eyes 
upon the speaker, as if they would read his in- 
most thoughts. And as they comprehended hia, 
reading, as he spoke, his ideas in the motions of 
his lips, an expression of joy stole over their 
countenances, and lighted up every feature. If 
they did not clearly comprehend what was said, 
they looked distressed and doubtful. And when 
they had completely mastered the speaker’s mean- 








ing, they would clap their hands with delight. 
They appeared like beings, revelling in the en- 
joyment of a new sense. They felt an inexpres- 
sible pleasure in the simple act of communicating 
with their fellow beings. 

The following is a brief outline of the manner, 
in which this wonderful result is obtained. 

In order to understand this, it is necessary to 
premise, that all the sounds of the human voice 
may be analysed into those, produced by the 
lips—the tongue—and the throat. All the pos- 
sible sounds of the human voice are produced by 


one of these alone, or by two or more of these | 


combined. Take, for example, the sounds, repre- 
sented by p,r,a. The first, p, is produced by 
the lips alone. The breath, of course, assists in 
its formation; but 1 am now speaking of the ap- 
paratus—of the instrument, not of the air which 
passes through it. The second, r, is produced 
by the tongue, alone. The throat and lips have 
nothing to do with it. The third, a, is produced 
by the the throat, or as some say, by the chest, 
without the agency of the tongue or lips. Now, 
if a deaf child can be taught to imitate the mo- 
tions of another’s lips, when the latter pronoun- 
ces the sound, p, and at the same time to make 
an expiration, he will produce the same sound. 
And whenever he sees the same motion of the lips, 


ceeds in accomplishing this. In all cases, it 
should be remembered, he is taught to associate 
the motion, with the letter or sign upon the 
card. 


The next step is to combine these sounds, or 
as a deaf person would say, these motions. The 


teacher selects for this purpose two cards, upon” 


one of which a lip sign is printed—upon the oth- 
era throat sign, as p, anda. At this stage, 
the pupil has, of course, become familiar with 
the separate sounds of the alphabet. The teach- 
er holds up acard with a, upon it; the pupil 
pronounces the sound, a. He holds up another 
with p, upon it, the child says, a—p, and by 
watching the teacher, who pronounces the com- 
bined sound, is soon taught the syllable, ap. He 
is then shown a third card with ap, printed upon 
it, and is made familiar, with the sign and the 
sound. The position of the letters is next re- 
versed, and he is taught to combine the sound 
and motion p, with the sound and motion, a, as 
pa. And so on, with other sounds, as ab, to, ed, 
and the like. Gradually, he proceeds to other 
combinations as cat, dog, man. In this manner, 
he learns all the monosyllabic combinations of 
the language. Whenever he learns a sound, 
which is the name of anything, as church, horse, 
or girl, he is shown a card on which the object 
is painted, and is thus taught to associate the 
sign, with the thing signified. When he has 
mastered the monosyllabic signs, he proceeds to 
the dissyllabic, and thence to polysyllables. It is 
beautiful to see how intently and earnestly, the 
pupil watches his Instructer’s face, and endeavors 
to eatch every shade of motion. And when the 
former succeeds in faithfully re-producing a sign, 
his countenance becomes radiant with delight. 

All this is taught in the first class or depart- 
ment of the Institution. When a child can read 
the motions of the speaking apparatus with suffi- 
cient facility to understand single words, to pro- 
nounce them correctly and to write them, he 
leaves this department and enters the second 
class. The first and most difficult step has been 
taken—the chief obstable has been overcome. 
He is now prepared fora higher grade of instruc- 
tion. 


Simple words and ideas are taught in the first 
class. The scholar has been taught to combine 
letters into single words, to recognise them 
when spoken, and to attach ideas to them. He 
is next to learn the manner of combining words 
into sentences ; that is, to acquire the power 
of expressing and comprehending complicated 
ideas. This is no easy task. The child cannot 
enter into conversation yet. He is ignorant of the 
whole class of verbs, relatives, prepositions, &c., 
which express the various relations of substan- 
tives to each other. He comprehends the words 
—the physical signs—for dog and man, but the 
sentence, ‘‘ the dog bit the man,’’ conveys to 
him no idea of the action itself. Tbe manner of 
expressing action, being, relation, or quality is 
still a mystery to him. This is to be unfolded 
to him, and he is still deaf and almost mute. 


A method, resembling the hieroglyphies of the 
ancient Egyptians, or the picture writing of the 
Aztees, is employed in attaining this object. All 
the ordinary actions of every-day life are repre- 
sented on Jarge colored plates. Underneath each 
plate, there is a sentence, which describes the 
action, pictured above. For example, a child, 
which has just entered the second class, is shown 
a plate, which represents a boy batting a ball. 
He is familiar with the signs, boy, and ball, and 
soon recognises in the sentence, the ‘* boy bats 
the ball,” a description of the action. The 
teacher pronounces the sentence, the pupil imi- 
tates the combined motions of the lips, tongue 
and throat, which are necessary to its enuncia- 
tion, and pronounces it also. ‘Thus another step 
is taken. After the child has, in this way, be- 
come familiar with simple actions, or ideas, he 
proceeds to more complicated ones. He is shown 
pictures of men, working at various trades; of 
women, employed in household duties ; of pub- 





lic assemblies, churches and schools ; of soldiers 


in battle and citizens at home; of individuals, 
performing actions of kindness and generosity, 
also of meanness and deception; of animals, 
birds and fishes; of landscapes, filled with every 
variety of life, with which Nature teems; in 
short, of almost everything, with which the 
young child is surrounded. He thus learns to 
combine the simple signs, and the ideas they 
represented, into more complicated ones. This 
process is tedious, though Jess so than that of 
learning the first step. When the pupil has pro- 
gressed thus far, his organs are accustomed to 
form signs with correctness, and he himself to 
talk and understand with considerable facility. 
He has become so well acquainted with the mo- 
tions, or rather with the apparently imperceptible 
differences of motion, in the speaking apparatus 
of his instructer, which indicate the different 
parts of speech, that he comprehends him with 
ease. He is now prepared for what is usually 
called Education. That is to say, he is enabled 
to commence the various branches of reading, 
arithmetic, geography and similar studies. He 
is already acquainted with writing. This, he 
has been tanght during the process of learn- 
ing to talk and to understand. He is now pre- 
pared for the third and highest class of the Insti- 
tution, 

This department resembles an ordinary school. 
The boys and girls are employed about their les- 
sons and studies, like other children. Like 
them, they use the slate and black-board, and 
like them, they write their lessons and seek as- 
sistance from each other and from their teacher, 
about their tasks. The object is now accom- 
plished, the miracle wrought. These children 
are no longer debarred from the privileges and 
enjoyments of society. Though they know noth- 
ing of the world of sound, nothing of the beau- 
ties of music, or of the ever varying tones of sym- 
pathy, affection and love, yet they are placed in 
easy communication with their fellow beings, 
and are thus enabled to perform with ease the 
duties of life. Some of the pupils acquire the 
power of speaking, and of comprehending speech, 
so perfectly, that it is difficult for a stranger to 
persuade himself, that they are really deaf. Not 
a word seems to escape them. ‘There are oth- 
ers, who do not attain this perfection, yet there 
are none, we were assured by the Instructers, 
who do not make sufficient advances to enable 
them to read with ease and to comprebend a 
slow and distinctly uttered conversation, if they 
enter the Institution at an early age. Surely 
men, who have devoted and who still devote their 
lives to this object, deserve a place among the 
benefactors of our race. The names of Lacks 
and Saegert will not be soon forgotten. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED 
AND DESTITUTE CLERGYMEN. 

[We publish the following circular, sure that 
any who may contribute to the funds of the So- 
ciety will contribute to a cause of pure charity.] 

CuristiaN Frienps,—Ata large meeting of 
Unitarian ministers, in May last, a ‘‘Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen ” 
was organized by a unanimous vote. As their 
representatives, we are directed to explain to you 
the nature and aims of the association. 

Since the passing of the law in 1811, ‘‘respect- 
ing public worship and religious freedom. *’there 
has been wrought a gradual and important change 
in the relationship of minister and people. Oth- 
er causes have had like agency. Feeble socie- 
ties have, in many cases, become more feeble: — 
and the withdrawal] of ministerial support has, 
from its frequent occurrence, ceased to be a re- 
proach. Public worship is now sustained only 
by those who understand its value, and feel its 
power. In many places, the number of these is 
so sma!], that they are obliged to resort to every 
expedient for sustaining the regular ministration 
of the word and ordinances. Among these ex- 
pedients, we are sorry to say, is a frequent change 
of ministers. The ‘Massachusetts State Record’ 
reports about three hundred changes in this Com- 
monwealth during 1848. So slight is the bond 
between pastor and flock, that we have clergy- 
men among us who have been settled over three, 
four, and even. five different parishes ; and this 
spirit of change may lead every ordained minis- 
ter to consider himself a candidate for any vacant 
desk. Parishes have favored this sad condition 
of things by inserting in their invitations to the 
candidate the following clause:—‘‘Kither party 
may dissolve the connection by giving six months’ 
notice to that effect.”’ One consequence of this 
state of things is, that salaries have been reduced 
to their minimum ; and the average of salaries 
now paid by country parishes is not adequate to 
the wants of a clergyman and his family. All 
reflective men will see the natural influence 
which this fact must have on the condition, if 
not on the character of the clergy. We would 
particularly abstain from details on a point so del- 
icate and humiliating, contenting ourselves to 
state, with multiplying proofs before us, that ma- 
ny of the clergy now are, and must hereafter be, 
subjected to pecuniary embarrassments the most 
onerous and fatal. However anxious they may 
be to devote themselves to the work of the min- 
istry, they are so weighed down with debts that 
they cannot procure the books which are neces- 
sary for their improvement and success. Their 
deprivations are of a very peculiar kind, and ap- 
parently without remedy. There are yet sever- 
er cases. Cast forth, as several of them have 
been, in the middle of life, upon the bleak mer- 
cy of aworld which they have prayed and labor- 
ed to save, they are without any means of sup- 
port. At the time when their children need 
more pecuniary assistance than at any former 
period, and when their parental hearts are wrung 
with the deepest anxiety,—at that time their 
ministerial relations are broken up, their means 
suddenly cease, and they are left to the charity 
of friends. Whatcan a clergyman do under such 
circumstances? He cannot go into trade; for he 
has no funds, and he has no aptitude for such a 
life. Can he cultivate the land? The hiring 
and stocking of a farm isa risk he prudently 
fears to run ; and the chance is greatly against 
him in competition with experienced and athlet- 
ic farmers. Can he keepschool? Yes, if he 
can find a situation ; but the general preference is 
always for younger men, who have been trained 
in an especial manner for the purpose. Truly, 
there seems no mode of relief for him or his fam- 
ily. Above all, when sickness overtakes a cler- 
gyman, or his sight is darkened, or his reason 


. 








dethroned, where can he look for bread? There 
is no provision for such a case. Should he die 
while minister of a parish in Massachusetts, his 
widow may claim relief from the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers,’’ but, 
if he be not a settled minister at the time of his 
death, his widow loses all tight to such aid. That 
merciful provision for the widows of deceased 
clergymen was made when the ministerial rela- 
tion was deemed, like the matriage covenant, a 
union for life. It is based on the idea, that a 
clergyman cannot accumulate money by his pro- 
fession, and may leave his family in want. The 
wisdom which founded that charity is the wis- 
dom that now dictates a similar provision for aged 
and destitute clergymen, because they are sume- 
times left, in the last of life, as.helpless and needy 
as widows can be. To their sharp ne- 
cessities, and comfort theic declining days, we 
respectfully call on you, Christian friends, to 
join other churches and benevolent individuals in 
raising a fund, the interest of which may be dis- 
tributed annually, by the Executive Committee, 
among necessitous clergymen and their families 
according to their relative needs. As all our 
churches must feel an equal interest in such a 
charity, we hope that each one will take early 
measures to enroll itself among the contributors. 
If each will do its share, we shall have no need 
to call upon you again. All moneys should be 
sent to the Treasurer, Rev. Ephraim Peabody, 
D. D. Boston. 

We subjoin two articles from our Constitution, 
and one from our By-laws:— 


“Aart. 2. All Unitarian clergymen, who 
have been ordained pastors, and who have reach- 
ed the age of——-years.* who have retained an 
unspotted moral character, and who have been 
reduced to necessitous circumstances, may be 
placed on its list of beneficiaries. The claim of 
each applicant shall be set forth, in writing, by 
two of his clerical brethren who are well acquain- 
ted with his condition and cireumstances.”’ 

‘‘Art. 5. Any individual, male or female, 

may become a member of the Society by the an- 
nual payment of one dollar. A payment of ten 
dollars, at one time, shall comstitute any one a 
member for life; and the payment of one hun- 
dred dollars shall constitute any one a life-direc- 
tor.’’ 
By-Laws, “Arr. 6. The grants of money 
made to destitute clergymen shall be stated; but 
the names of the beneficiaries shall never be re- 
ported in the public meeting or in the public 
prints. The name of any beneficiary shall be 
given to any friend, upon proper inquiry of the 
Executive Committee.”’ 

With Christian salutations, we would be your 
fellow-laborers in the charities of the gospel. 
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* The age to be specified at the wext Annual Meeting. 
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We would commend to our readers the follow- 
ing address from the Committee of the Unitarian 
Association. It was originally printed as a *‘ cir- 
cular ;”’ but at their request we gladly republish 
it in our columns, in order that we may do all 
in our power to give it the general circulation 
which it ought to have. 


CIRCULAR. 
Boston, July 9, 1849. 





Dear Sir,—A copy of the last Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association accompanies this circular. 
From that Report, which has been approved and 
adopted by the Association, and to which we in- 
vite your attention, you will learn thaf it is pro- 
posed to enlarge, and ia some degree to modify, 
the operations of the Association. The call to 
do this is strong and urgent. The gospel, the 
precious gift of God for the salvation of the 
world, is put into our hands ; and the Giver and 
the gift demanded that we do what we can, and 
all that we can, to spread it abroad among men, 
and increase its influence over their hearts and 
lives. We should do this from the highest mo- 
tives. The spiritual redemption of an immortal 
soul, and its preparation, through the faith of the 
gospel, for heaven and happiness, should come 
up before our minds as the highest and noblest 
object to which our wealth, our energies, and 
our influence, can lend their aid. There are in- 
ferior motives, and they may be allowed their 
weight. Patriotism sustains what piety enforces. 
Our country is spreading its name, its institutions, 
and its power, over half a continent. By the 
law of natural increase, and by emigration from 
abroad, this vast territory in the old and new 


States is rapidly filling up with a population em- 


bracing persons of various nations, sects, and 
creeds. Through the influence of our civil in- 
stitutions, the opportunities of a new country, 
and the energies of a free people, society is ad- 
vancing among us in wealth, luxury, refinement, 
—in all that tends to corrupt the heart, and be- 
get a worldly and unsanctified life. Great, con- 
stant, persevering efforts must therefore be made 
that moral and religious influences may increase 
also; that the civilization which prevails here 
may be a Christian civilization, thoroughly im- 
pregnated and pervaded by the spirit and faith of 
the gospel. 

Amidst the influences and agencies which, 
under Providence, are te produce this result, 
save the country from ruin, and souls from 
death, our denomination has a wide door of use- 
fulness opened to it, and a solemn appeal to be 
faithful to be made to it. The American Uni- 
tarian Association, as the organ and agent of the 
denomination, would endeavor to meet this op- 
portunity, and answer this appeal, by such modi- 
fication and enlargement of its operations as may 
be needed. While it would still be faithful in 
the dissemination of doctrinal truth, have all its 
efforts and ali its appeals tothe heart and con- 
science rest upon, and exhibit in a positive form, 
those views of Christian truth which we receive, 
it would have its first, great object to be the 
promotion of Christian righteousness; to make 
bad men good, and good mer better ; to produce a 
higher tone of spiritual life, a more devout piety, 
a more earnest and practical faith in every heart 
that may be reached by its labors and its influ- 
ence. ; 

For this purpose, more and zealous laborers 
are needed,—young men who are willing to de- 
vote themselves for years to the toils and sacri- 
fices of missionary life. Some few are ready 


now to be employed in this service: others must 
be educated, and prepared to engage in it. Theo- 
logical education is a matter that demands foster- 
ing care. lt is, and has been for several years, 
in a depressed state. Comparatively few young 
men enter the ministry ; and, of those few, most 
expect and desire to be early settled as pastors of 
established and permanent societies. Such pas- 
tors are needed; and young men of the right 
spirit who enter the ministry for this purpose, 
are to be welcomed. But, in addition to these, 
we need a large number of young men, who 
should prepare themselves for the ministry, with 
the express purpose of spending several years in 
missionary travel and labor. In our operations 
at the West, experience seems to have shown, 
that, in regard to some places, at least, we have 
made mistakes in attempting to establish perma- 
nent societies at too early a period. Jt would 
have been wiser to have employed a Missionary, 
with a prescribed circuit, to visit occasionally all 
the towns, villages, hamlets, within it, and by 
his preaching, conversation, the distribution of 
books and tracts, and all the influences and agen- 
cies he might exert, scatter seed that should ulti- 
mately take vigorous root, and bear abundant 
fruit. Intheir future operations, the Associa- 
tion propose to make much larger use of this 
method. For this purpose, it is necessary to 
educate young inen to be Missionaries, send them 
forth to their labor with our prayers, and support 
them in it by our contributions. At Meadville, 
a student can be carried through the theological 
school for fifty dollars a year ; and at Cambridge, 
with the aid that he may receive there from oth- 
er sources, he would not need more than fifty 
dollars from us. One hundred and fifty dollars, 
therefore, would enable us to give a young man 
the benefit of three years’ theological training and 
moral and spiritua] culture at either of these 
institutions ; and two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars a year, for three years, would enable us to 
educate fifty young men, to be sent forth to 
fields of missionary toil that are already waiting 
for them. 

But we do not wish or propose to defer other 
and energetic missionary operations till we have 
raised up this band of Missionaries ; nor need we 
do so. The field is already ripe for the harvest. 
There is work that demands to be done immedi- 
ately ; and, if the pecuniary means are placed at 
our disposal, it can be done immediately. There 
are several sections of country in the West, par- 
ticularly ia Illinois and Wisconsin, where travel- 
ling Missionaries could be employed with great 
benefit to the cause of truth and righteousness.— 
There are young men ready to engage in the ser- 
vice, the moment we can make provision for 
their support. We would lose time in sending 
them forth to their work. 

This is what we wish to do in regard to theo- 
logical education and missionary labor. There 
are other objects, for which we would obtain 
the assistance of those who can furnish the As- 
sociation with the means of extensive usefulness. 
We especially desire to scatter through the coun- 
try religious books, practical in their. character, 
but based on a sound theology. The circulation 
of tracts and volumes by the instrumentality of 
agents, who shall visit towns or settlements or 
parts of the country whither books must be car- 
ried by special agencies, or be almost unknown, 
is one of the forms of action in which we hope 
to be largely engaged in future. Such distribu- 
tion, we think, may be conducted without inter- 
ference with the regular business of booksellers, 
and is one of the most successful methods that 
can be adopted, not only for the spread of Chris- 
tian truth, but for inplanting it in the individual 
‘heart. A book taken into the bosom of a house- 
hold becomes a perpetual missionary, delivering 
its lessons of counsel, warning, or sympathy, 
now to one and now to another of the family ; 
rebuking or preventing many a sin, and showing 
the way of life in hours of peril or distress. The 
Committee are making arrangements for the pub- 
lication of cheap but good editions of works of 
acknowledged excellence, on subjects connected 
with practical piety and Christian experience, 
and have purchased copies of other works of the 
same class, at rates which will enable their agents 
to sell them, in remote places, atlow prices. From 
the publisher of Dr. Channing’s Works, they 
have procured a large supply of his writings on 
terms equally favorable. The extent to which 
they shall carry this class of operations will depend 
onthe amount of subscription or contribution from 
the friends of the Association. They have 
adopted, and mean to abide by, two principles 
which will control each other : one is to expend 
all the money they honestly can, in doing good ; 
the other, nut to involve the Association in debt, 
or, in other words, not to allow its expenditures 
to exceed its receipts. They hope its receipts 
will be made large, that they may be enabled to 
do the more good. 

We have now indicated the two principle ways 
in which we hope to extend the usefulness of 
the Association,—by employing Missionaries in 
the West, and in other parts of the country in- 
adequately supplied with religious instruction, 
who shall inculeate upon their hearers ‘* pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Fath- 
er; and by distributing, chiefly through sales 
at low prices, books suited, while they enlighten 
the mind, to sanctify the heart, to enforce reli- 
gious truth upon the conscience, to impress the 
believing, convert the skeptic, arrest the thought- 
less, and turn men from sin to righteousness. In 
other ways we also hope to give greater efficiency 
to the institution, with the direction of whose 
affairs, for the present year, we are entrusted ; 
regarding always the purpose of the Association, 
‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote the in- 
terests of pure € Yhristianity throughout our coun- 
try,’”? and laboring to make it an instrument on 
which the Divine blessing may abundantly rest. 

We wish.to bespeak your interest and co-ope- 
ration in these our endeavors. If a clergyman, 
we hope you will bring this matter before your 
people, and press it upon their consideration, in 
such way as you may deem best. If a layman, 
we hope you will bring it before your most de- 
vout and sober thought, and contribute towards 
it, according as God has given you ability, ‘‘with 
a pure heart, willingly.”’ ‘ 

Your friends and brethren 
in the faith of the Gospel, 


Ezra S. Gannetr 
Samuet K. iowa 
Srepuen Farrpanks 
James W. THompson 
IsataH Banos 
Apert Fearine 
Atonzo Hina 
Cuartes Baooxs 

H. P. Fairpanxs 
F. W. Houuanp 
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RIES 
DEATH BED OF HALYBURTON. 


There are many ways of preaching Christ’s 
Gospel without choosing a ‘es. standing ina 
pulpit. This glorious work is not restrained to 
any time, or place or class of individuals. A 
Wilberforce could proclaim the Gospel of Jove on 
the platform of Exeter Hall, or the floor of Par- 
lixment House, though he never wore asurplice, 
and never had a prelate’s ordaining hand upon 
his honored head. ‘Thomas Cranfield preached 
to the boisterous rabble at Wapping, till in their 
delight they were ready to reward him with 
** three cheers”’ for his thrilling exhortation.— 
Hannah More preached Christin the drawing- 
room ; Elizabeth Fry in the prison cell ; Harlan 
Page scattering tracts through a city work-shop, 
Nettleton whispering his solemn words to weep- 
ing souls in an Inquiry Meeting ; the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter murmuring the name of Jesus 
with her faint, dying voice ; and the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain leaning on his crook to talk 


about eternity to a poe: were all eee 
; {Scho 
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earnest preachers o teousness. The chure 
has had few more faithful preachers than Tuomas 
Hatysvurton, and his most impressive, discours- 
es were delivered on a dying bed. ‘* Thisis the 
best pulpit,’’ said he, ‘‘ that ever I was in; I 
am laid on this bed for this very end, that I may 
commend my Lord.”’ 

The careful and erudite sermons that were 
prepared for the pulpit of Ceres and St. Andrews 
are vow well nigh forgotten ; but the savory dis- 
course that fell from his lips during that last 
month of his holy life will live, we trust, till the 
Jast saint shall go down to the dark river. Let 
him who would learn how the sting of death may 
be plucked away, and how (to use Halyburton’s 
own phrase) ‘a frail mortal may shake hands 
with the king of terrors,’ let him read the closing 
chapters of that Memoir which the Free Church 
of Scotland has lately produced for the edification 
of her children. What a spirit the man must 
have possessed who could have recorded the death 
of a favorite son in snch words as these : 

** March 23, 1812. The Lord’sday—a day to 
be remembered by me. O! my soul, never for- 
get whatthis day I reached. My soul had smiles 
that almost wasted nature. My kind colleague 
andI prayed alternately, O such asweet day! 
About half an hour after the Sabbath, my child, 
after a short conflict, slept pleasantly in Jesus, to 
whom he was pleasantly so often given. 

To his wife, who stood weeping by his bedside, 
he once said—‘* My sweet bird, are you there? 
I am no more thine ; Iam the Lord’s. On the 
day I took you by the hand I wist not how I 
could ever get my heart off you again ; but now 
T have got it done. Do not weep; you should 
rather rejoice. Rejoice with me, and let us exalt 
his name together. Weshall bein the same 
family in heaven ; bot you must even stay awhile 
behind, and take care of God’s bairns.”’ 

At another time he remarked tu her, after a 
night of agonizing pain—*‘ Jesus came to me in 
the third watch of the night, walking upon the 
waters ; and he said unto me, ‘I amthe Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end; I have 
the keys of hell and of death ;’’ and then be ad- 
de?—** He stilled the tempest in my soul, and lo! 
the.e was a’sweet calm !”’ 

When the eighty fourth Psalm had been sung 
for him he said “‘ I always had a mistuned heart ; 
but shortly, when 1 join the temple service 
above, there shall be, world without end, not one 
string of our affections out of tune.’’ To his 
aged elders he remarked—‘ James, ye are anold 
man and | am dying ; yet the child is going to die 
an hundred years old. JI am likea shock of corn 
fully ripe. 1 have ripened first under the bright 
Sun of Righteousness, and ] have had brave 
showers.’ ’’ ’ 

We have read of many sublime displays of 
courage in the dying hour, but never met with 
such a calm confronting of the king of terrors as 
the following passage displays: ‘* 1 am not acting 
as a fool,”’ said he to his physician, “‘ but I have 
weighed eternity during the last night. I have 
looked upon death as stripped of all things pleas- 
ant to nature. -I have considered the spade and the 
grave, andevery circumstance in it that is terrible 
to nature! And under the view of all these I 
found that in the way of God which gave me sat- 
isfaction—not merely a rational satifaction, but a 
heart engaging power that makes me rejoice .!’ 

On the morning of the 23d of September he 
went into the dark valley. Yet he did not go 
alone, nor did the calm sunshine withdraw from 
his pathway—for in the *‘ eventide it was light 
about him.’’ Just before he died, he said, ‘* I 
am thinking on the pleasant spot of earth that I 
will get tolie in, besides Mr. Rutherford and 
Principal Anderson. I will come in as the little 
one among them, and I will get my little George 
in my hand, and O! we will bea groupeof bonny 
dust!’ During the last six hours his voice fail- 
ed him. But his angelic face was eloquent, and 
when he could not speak, he gently clapped his 
hands in triumph ! 





A PATRIARCH'S MESSAGE. 


A WORD OF EXHORTATION TO MINISTERS AND MEN- 
BERS OF THE CHURCH. 


We extract from the Homeand Foreign Re- 
cord, the following solemn and affecting re- 
marks from the pen of the venerable Dr. Ar- 
chibald Alexander of Princeton, it being better 
adapted to benefit our readers than saything. it 
is in our power to spread before them. The 
exhortation will tell on the hearts of hundreds of 
ministers, who ascribe to Dr. A. under God, a 
large portion of their usefulness, and of thou- 
sands of laymen to whom his name is dear, and 
to whom his memory will be precious. [N. Y. 
Observer. 

‘In the close, I would address myself to the 
ministers and members of the Presbyterian 
church, knowing that I must soon put off this 
my tabernacle. Dear brethren, suffer the word 
of exhortation from an aged minister, now on 
the confines of another world, whose chief re- 
gret on the retrospect of a long life is, that he 
has done so little, in rescuing immortal souls 
from impending ruin. His days of active ex- 
ertion are nearly ended, and he, having nu other 
means of doing much for this blessed cause, 
would earnestly and affectionately call upon 
his younger brethren in the ministry, and those 
preparing for this sacred office, to ‘‘work while 
it is day ;’’ to preach the word, being ‘‘instant 
in season and out of season, reproving, rebuk- 
ing, and exhorting.”? How great will be your 
honor and reward, if when you appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, you can say, ‘‘Here 
am land the children thou hast given me.’’— 
But on the other hand, how dreadful to have 
the voice of blood, the blood of souls lost 
through your neglect, sounding in your ears?— 
By the love of a dying Saviour, I entreat you, 
to be in earnest in your exertions to pluck sin- 
ners as brands from the burning. And you 
must not only be zealous, but wise, ‘‘wise to 
win souls.”” You must have skill to cast the 
gospel net in the right place, and so to bait the 
gospel hook that sinners may be brought home 
to God. Deserve the title of ‘Fishers of men.” 
Be not afraid, my young brethren, to go where- 
ever God in his providence calls you. Go to 
the heathen: to Oregon, to California, to the 
swarming population of our north-western and 
south-western States. Be ready as good sol- 
diers to endure hardships for Christ. In this 
warfare, ‘‘count not your own lives dear, so thet 
you may finish your course with joy, and the 
ministry which you have received of the Lord 
Jesus, totestify the gospel of the grace of 
God.” 

And now, my Christian brethren of the laity, 
permit me toremind you of your duty, and of 
the solemn responsibility that rests upon you.— 
The ministry can accomplish little without your 
aid. It is yours to supply the means of sup- 
port for those who give themselves to the min- 
istry of the Word. If you suffer your gold and 
silver to lie useless in your strong-box, or in the 
bank, when the Lord has need of it, for the 





support and propagation of the gospel, your 





riches will be as a canker on your souls, which 
will eat them as rust does iron. ‘‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth,” is a divine 
precept. They that will be rich, fall into a 
snare, and many hurtful temptations. Eve 
dollar given to promote the cause of Christ, will 
yield a rich interest. ‘‘Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.’’— 
Be liberal to the treasury of the Lord, and you 
will never repent it. Many should do ten times 
as much as they have dope, and a'] should 
double their efforts. And while you give, 
forget not to pray. Pray without ceasing for 
the peace and prosperity of the church, and for 
the conversion of the world.’’ z 





A BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE. 


‘* Thus, blessing and blessed, he passed on to 
old age, and how beautiful that old age was, 
nove, who had the privilege of knowing it, can 
ever forget : it was the old age of the Christian 
lar and the beloved man. His evening of 
hife could not but be bright and serene, full of 
hope, and free from sadness. He had a kindly 
freshness of spirit, which made the society of the 
young poor to him ; and they, on their part, 
were always happy to be with him, enjoying the 
good-natured wisdom and the modest richness of 
his cogyersation. His faculties remained clear, 
active, and healthy tothe last. Advancing years 
never for a moment closed the capacity, or abated 
the willingness, to receive new ideas. Thougha 
lover of the past and established, his opinions 
never hardened into prejudices. His intellectual 
vigor wasnot seen to moulder under the quiet 
which an old man claims of his right. Of him 
might be said what Solon said of himself in ad- 
vanced years, that “ he learned something every 
day he lived ;”” and to no one could be better ap- 
plied the remark of Cicero concerning the vener- 
able A ppius,‘‘Intentum enim animum quasi arcum 
habebat, nec languescens secumbebat senectus.’’* 
But it was peculiarly his fine moral qualities,— 
his benevolence, his artlessness, his genial kind- 
ness,—which shed a mellow and beautiful light 
on his old age. No thought of self ever min- 
gled its alloy with the virtues ot Judge Davis's 
character. His reliance on the truths and prom- 
ises of Christian faith seemed more confident and 
vital as he drew nearer to the great realities of 
the future. For him life had always a holy mean- 
ing. 
‘* A Grecian philosopher, at the age of eighty- 
five, is said to have expressed painful discontent 
at the shortness of life, and complained of na- 
ture’s hard allotment, which snatches man away 
just as he is about to reach some perfection of 
science. Notso our Christian sage ; he found 
occasion, not for complaint, but rather for thank- 
fulness, because, as the end approached, he saw 
distinctly revealed the better light beyond. He 
once expressed, in a manner touchingly beautiful, 
his own estimation of old age. On the occasion 
of a dinner party, (at his own house) at which 
Judge Story and others eminent in the lega) pro- 
fession were present, the conversation turned 
upon the comparative advantages of the different 
periods of life. Some. preferred, for enjoyment, 
youth and manhood ; others ascribed more solid 
satisfaction to old age. When the opinion of 
Judge Davis was asked, he said, with his usual 
calmn simplicity of manner,--‘‘In the warm season 
of the year it is my delight to be in the country ; 
and every pleasant evening while I am there, I 
love to sit at the window and look upon some 
beautiful trees which grow near my house.t} The 
murmuring of the wind through the branches, the 
gentle play of the leaves, and the flickering of 
light upon them when the moon is up, fill me 
with an indescribable pleasure. As the autumn 
comes on, I fee] very rad to see these Jeaves fal- 
ling one by one ; but when they are all gone, I 
find that they were only a screen before my eyes; 
for I experience a new and higher satisfaction as 
I gaze through the naked branches at the glori- 
rious stars beyond.”’ [Dr. Francis. 


* De Senectute. c. xi. 
t Dr. Spring’s house at Wate:town. 





THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S ORATION BEFORE THE NEW 
ENGLAND SOCIETY. 


The ground taken by Dr. B. is that the Pil- 
grims were not the conscious founders of a New 
Order ; not intentional Political Reformers ; dut 
their greatness lay in their unconsciousness of 
special functions with their single devotion to a 
religious idea. Religious fidelity was their dis- 
tinction. Hence the sublime results. The ora- 
tion then lays down and discusses the leading 
constituent elements of our Liberty. The whole 
is marked with the author’s peculiar power.— 
We quote the concluding passages. 


Do I then affirm that our fathers foresaw these 
magnificent results, now revealed in our political 
history? [have even made it a part of their 
greatness that they did not. They stood for God 
and religion alone. They asked for nothing, 
planned for nothing, hoped for nothing, save 
what should come of their religion. They be- 
lieved in the Bible and in God’s decrees, and 
they came over to profess the one and fulfil the 
other. They had not so much as thought of 
giving the universe or the world a ‘ Revised 
Constitution.’ They did not believe in predes- 
tination by man—therefore had nothing in com- 
mon with our modern prophets of ‘ science,’ who 
promise to re-organize society from a point with- 
out and by a scheme imposed, not by any reme- 
dial forces of faith and duty, acting from within 
and through its secret laws. They did not begin 
at the poiat zero in themselves, or in their own 
human wisdom, but at duty ; and they represent, 
at once, the infallible success and the majestic 
firmness of duty. Compared with the class of 
ephemeral world-renovators just named, they 
stand as the firm, granitic, h@aven-piercing Nee- 
dles, by the mer de glace of li; an unbeliefs and 
the unwisdoms of pretended’ nce; and while 
that is cracking below in the frosts by which it 
is crystallized, and grinding down its bed of des- 
tiny, to be melted in the heat of practical life and 
be seen no more, they rise serenely, as ever, 
lifting their heads above the storm-clouds of the 
world, and stand—still looking up! They will 
do below only what they seek above. They 
will give us only the reward of their lives, and 
what may be distilled trom their prayers. And 
in these, they give us ail. 

Ah! the sour, impracticable race, wha, by 
reason of their sinister conscience, could only 
kneel] at the sacraments, and must needs stand 
up before God Himself, when kings and bishops 
kneeled ; barbarians of schism, who revolted to 
be rid of the Christian civility of priestly gar- 
ments ; who could not be in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day under the excellent prayers of the 
Parliament, and preferred to insult the king by 
dying, rather than te yield him an inch of Church 
reformation !—so they are described, and I am 
not about to deny that they made as many sharp 
points in their religion as Christian charity and 
true reason required. When God prepares a 
hammer, it will not be made of silk. If our 
fathers were uncomfortable, what great charac- 
ter ever lived that was not an uncomfortable man 
to his times! If they cast off the decrees of 
Parliament, and took in the decrees of God in 
their place, was it nut to be «pected, both from 
what they had cast off and from what they had 
taken, that there would be a Jigle more of stiff- 
ness and greeinens rigor in the issue than was 
requisite? Or, if they had found a true Pope in 
the Bible, what should follow, but a most literal 
obeisance, even to the slipper of the book? As 
the world too of past a had received their 
salvation, with Bs sk awe, in a little 
sprinkling of holy water, or a wafer on the 
tongue, and they had been learned to look for 
salvation in what they believed, what should they 
do but stand for their mere letters of abstraction, 
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had even as great dignity, as ablutions of the fin- » 
ger or a paste in the moutht It could not be 
otherwise. That was no age for easy complian- 
ces and flowing lines of opinion. Whatever was 
done, must have the cutting edge of scruple and 
over-punctual severity. Only let our fathers be 
judged with that true historic sympathy, which 
is the due of all men, and [ ask no more. — Then 
it will even be confessed that, by the strictness 
which exceeded reason, they proved that close 
fidelity and sacred homage to reason, which is I~ 
self but a name for true spiritual honor and 
wreatress, For 
“Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a suaw, 

When honor’s at the stuke.” 

L have spoken thus at length of the successes 
of our political and social history, for it is chiefly 
in these that we have our prominence before the 
world, and seem also to ourselves to have achiev- 
ed results of the greatest brilliancy and magni- 
tude. But my subject requires me to believe, 
and I think the signs also indicate that results 
are yet to come, far transcending these in their 
sublimity and their beneficent consequences to 
mankind. Indeed, what now we call results of 
history, seem to me to be only stages in the pre- 
paration of a Great and Divine Future, that in- 
cludes the spiritual good and glory and the com- 
prehensive unity of the race—exactly that which 
most truly fulfils the grand religious ideal of | 
Robinson and the New England fathers. 

Their word was ** Reformation’’—*‘ the com- 
pletion of the Reformation ;’’ not Luther's nor 
Calvin's, they expressly say, they cannot them- 
selves image it. Hitherto it is unconceived by | 
men. God must reveal it in the light that breaks 
forth from Him. And this He will do, in His | 
own good time. It is already clear to us that, 
in order to any farther progress in this direction, | 
it was necessary for a new movement to begin, | 
that should loosen the joints of despotism and 
emancipate the mind of the world. And in or- 
der to this a new republic must be planted, and 
have time to grow. It must be seen rising up in 
the strong majesty of freedom and youth, out- 
stripping the old prescriptive world in enterprise 
and the race of power, covering the oce@n with 








its commerce, spreading out in populous swarms | 


of industry—planting, building, educating, fram- 
ing constitutions, rushing to and fro in the smoke 
and thunder of travel along its mighty rivers, 
across its inland seas, over its mountain-tops from 
one shore to the other, strong in order as in li- 
berty, a savage continent become the field of a 
colussal republican empire, 4 hose name is a | 
name of respect and a mark of desire to the long- | 
ing eyes of mankind. And then, as the fire of | 
new ideas and hopes darts electrically along the | 
nerves of feeling in the millions of the race, it 
will be seen that a new Christian movement also 


begins with it. Call it reformation, or formation, | 


“CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


| 
| 
| 
poe 


or by whatever name, it is irresistible because it 
is intangible. In one view, it is only destruction. 
The State is loosened from the Church. The 
Church crumbles down into fragments. Super- 
stition flies affrighted from the broken loyalty of 
its metropolis. Protestantism also, divided and 
subdivided by its dialectic quarrels, falls into the 
finest, driest powder of disiutegration. Be not 
afraid. The new order crystallizes only as the 
old is dissolved ; and no sooner ia the old unity 
of orders and authorities effectually dissolved, 
than the reconstructive affinities of a new and 
better unity begin to appear in the solution.— 
Repugnances melt away. Thought grows ca- 
tholic, Men look for good in each other, as 
wellas evil. The crossings of opinion, by tra- 
vel and books, and the intermixtures of races and 
religions, issue in freer, broader views of the 
Christian truth : and so the ‘* Church of the Fu- 
wre,”’ as it has been called, gravitates inwardly 
towards those terms of brotherhood in which it 
may coalesce and rest. I say not or believe, that 
Christendom will be Puritanized, or Protestant- 
ized ; but what is better than either, it will be 
Christianized. It will settle thus into a unity, 
probably not of form, but of practical assent and 
love—a Commonwealth of the Spirit, as much 
stronger in its anity than the old satrapy of priest- 
ly despotism, as our republic is stronger than any 
other government in the world. 

And this, I conceive, is the true issue of that 
‘* reat hope and inward zeal’’ which impelled 
our fathers in the migration. Our political suc- 
cesses are but means to this magnificent end— 


instruments, all, and powers of religion, as we | 


have seen them to be its natural effects and fruits. 
All kinds of progress, political and spiritual, 
coalesce and work together in our history ; and 
will do so in all the race, till finally it is raised to 
its true summit of greatness, felicity, and glory, 
in God and religion. And when that summit is 
reached, it will be found that, as Church and 
State must be parted in the crumbling and disin- 
tegrating processes of freedom ; 80, in freedom 
attained, they will coalesce again, not as Chureh 
and State, but in such kind of unity as well nigh 
removes the distinction—the peace and love and 
world-wide brotherhood, established ender moral 
ideas. and the eternal truths of God’s eternal 
nal kingdom. 


Glory enough, then, is it for our sublime 
Fathers, to have filled an office so conspicu sus in 
the preparation of results so magnificent. I am 
not unaware of the defects in their character.— 
Nay, | would rather see and confess, than to 
hide them ; for, since we cannot be gods our- 
selves, it is better to he descended of a race of 
men than of gods. But, when I consider the un- 
ainbitious sacrifice they made of their comforts 
and their country, how littie they were moved by 
vagrant theories and projects of social revolution, 
how patient of hardships, how faithful to their 
convictions, how little they expected of men, how 
confidently they trusted their unknown future to 
God, and, then, what honor God bas put upon 
them, and what greater honor he is preparing 
for their name, before the good and the free of 
the blessed ages of the future; I confess that I 
seem even to have offended in attempting to speak 
their eulogy. Silence and a bare head are a 
more fit tribute than works. Or, if we will erect 
to them a more solid and yet worthier monument, 
there is none so appropriate as to learn from 
them, and for ourselves to receive, the principle 
they have so nobly proved, that=THe WAY OF 
GREATNESS IS THE WAY OF DUTY. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


No enterprise is successful without a compe- 
tent head. Hence no Sabbath schoo! will flourish 
without a good superintendent. This is of the 
utmost consequence. It is not enough that he 
be a pious man, a punctual man, @ ready man, 
that hie see the school properly opened and closed, 
that every class is supplied with a competent 
teacher, ihat the library is kept in order, and 
that a serious decorum prevails suitable to the 
place and the occasion. All this is well, better 


we fear than all do who hold this responsible of- | 


fice. But much more is necessary. He should 
have a comprehensive view of his work, that he 
really superintends the religious training of im- 
mortal minds at the forming period of their exist- 
ence, that he has taken upon himself vast re- 
sponsibilities in regard to these minds, both for 
this world and the world to come. He should 
feel that he has to do with the choicest portion of 
the present generation of children and youth, that 
through them he is exerting an influence for good 
or for evil on all coming ages; and while he 
should rejoice in being permitted to hold so high 
a position in his Lord’s vineyard, he should 
tremblingly ask, ‘‘ who is sufficient for these 
things?!”’ 

The superintendent of the Sabbath school 
should not only be devotedly pious, seeking first 
ef all the conversion of the soul, but he should 
be an active, earnest, far-seeing man, and thor- 
oughly acquainted with human nature as it exists 
in children. He should be an inventive man, 
ever devising some method to arrest and ensure 
attention, and impress lessons of divine wisdom 
on the tender mind. And he should know what 
Jessons are most important. This latter consid- 
eration is one of vast moment. — ' 
the scope of the superintendent's duty, with the 
advice of others, to bring before the school not 
only the most jmportant portions of the Bible, but 

hother topics as are nec 
abs mind, ant develope the character for useful- 
ness in the, cause of Christ. It seems to ~ 
that those very things which itis important for 
an enlightened, active, efficient Christian to know, 
should be impressed upon the minds and con- 
sciences of children during their early religious 
training, until they see and feel that Christian 
character is fatally defective without them. 

I know of a superintendent in one of our small 
villuges, who makes some approximation to this 
standard. He is now perhaps between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and has held his office for 


more than a dozen years. During all this time 
his business has required his attention more than 
that of most men, but the Sabbath school was 
not neglected. He is always prompt, and awake, 
and nothing is left to drag or stagnate. The 
schoo] must commence and close at the time.— 
Teachers and scholars are all personally known 
by him, and defects as well as excellencies, when 
proper, are faithfully pointed ont. He is ever 
looking up something to interest the school. In 
his desk you will find numerous anecdotes and 
illustrations cut from religious newspapers, and 
held in reserve to enforce some important lesson. 
In his reading, facts of history and biography 
are carefully noted, marked and laid up for use. 
When he bas occasion to go to Boston or New 
York, or elsewhere, his first thing on the Sab- 
bath is to visit as many Sabbath schools as possi- 
ble, to watch and learn all he can, and then his 
first thing on returning is to give his school the) 
results of his observations. Last winter he vis-, 
ited nearly if not quite every sabbath school in the | 
county, and travelled, I presume, hundreds of | 
miles, at his own expense, to awaken in his own | 
mind and that of his brethren, an interest in this | 





a meeting of great interest. This he manages! 
himself. Some single topic is generally present- 
ed and enforced. Perhaps the ten command- 
ments are taken in order, or the Lord's prayer, 
or the more prominent vices to which children 
are addicted, such as lying, profanity, disobedi- 
ence to parents, disrespect to the aged, or per- 
haps the claims of various benevolent enterprises 
are presented, and thus they are receiving lessons 
of great value. The pastor and teachers are) 
ready to lend their aid, and there are among them | 
many efficient helpers. 

And now look at the results. Tne school av- 
erages more than one hundred scholars. Though | 
not the largest, as may be supposed, it is one of} 
the best in the State. Within a few years, there | 
|have been several revivals in the society, and 
{many from the Sabbath school have been brought 
jinto the fold of Christ, aud they are generally 
| well indoctrinated, active, efficient members. And | 
| what is particularly worthy of notice, within a! 
|short period, not less than five young men of| 
| great promise from that Sabbath school have ob- 
| tained acollegiate education, and have already 





ithe ministry, or are preparing for it. 

It is not pretended that all this is the result of 
the superintendent's efficiency ; but all may see 
what we may expect from a well-regulated Sab- 
| bath school, and this responsibility lies almost 
jentirely with the superintendent. And let all 


which one could infer that He was God. 3. 
When He stood by the grave of Lazarus, and 
said, ‘Lazarus, come forth,’’ what was to be in- 
ferred respecting the nature of Christ? We an- 
swer that many believed Him to be not God, but © 
‘*the Christ,the Son of God:’’ and those around, 
when they saw Him lift up His eyes and voice 
in prayer, would probably haye inferred that He 
was not the God to whom He was praying. The 
disciples would probably have adopted the words 
of Martha, which certainly do not imply equali- 
ty with God, ‘* Whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
He will give it thee.’’ 4. When he announced 
that He would raise the dead, and judge the se- 
crets of the human race, the Apostles, so far 
from inferring that he was God, undoubtedly be- 
lieved his declarations made in the same breath, 
respecting the source of His authority and pow- 
er. “The Son,” he says, *‘can do nothing of Him- 
self,” but ‘the Father hath committed all judgment 


jcause. The monthly Sabbath school concert is! unto the Son.” “As the Father hath life in Him- 


self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
Himself, and hath given him authority te exer- 
cise judgment also, because he is the Son of 
Man.”’ ‘I can of mine own self do nothing.— 
As I hear, I judge, and my judgment is just, be- 
cause I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father, which hath sent me.’’—(Jchn 5.)— 
From such language they might infer that He 
was more than a mere man, but we think it 
would be difficult to frame words which would 
express more distinctly His subordination to God. 
5. The thief on the cross, certainly said nothing 


which implied that he thought that Christ was | 


God, nor do the words of Jesus suggest the idea 
that He was God, or that he possessed anything 
but a derived authority. 6. The Journal sees in 
the exclamation of Thomas, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God!" an evidence that Christ was the Almigh- 
ty. It refers to these words, as ‘“‘the religious 
worship of the inspired Thomas.’’ We ask if 
the sudden exclamation of wonder and awe which 
may have been addressed to the Almighty rath- 
er than to Christ, and uttered by one, whose in- 
spiration was not of the kind which enabled him 


CRITICISMS ON OURSELF. 


[For the Register.] 


gteen of a healthful and vigorous vegetation, and| 
sprang forth into the air clothed in the full ves- 
ture of nature. 
‘* The secluded prisoner within saw the object, To tue Eprrors : 

of his care pale ak languishing, while the passer. When, on the retirement of the late Editor of 
by without viewed it in the full bloom of health the Register to another important field of labor, 
and vigor.’’ | it was announced that you, gentlemen, were to 
| take his place in its management, I, in common 
| I believe with the great body of its subscribers, 
formed sanguine anticipations as to the future 
high character of the paper. Nor, so far as the 
2 ; interest and ability of its articles are concerned, 
approbation, with the occasional exception Of jive they been disappointed. Many of them 
such passages as imply theological views differ- jaye been of a character to have done honor to 
ing from our own, There is hardly an author journals of higher pretensions than yours. But 
- this department, whom, standing alone, We good as your articles have usually been, I should 
should ‘not thank as a benefactor of the rising 1 1v6 been glad if some of them had given place 
generation. . But we are alarmed at the degree, '., sricies of a different character which I have 





FICTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


We seldom see a moral story for juvenile read- 
e1s, of which we could not express unqualified 





to which the press teems with this kind of litera- Riches anid longed Ger, bunio tale.-..Fet Lubeold 
‘ture. It threatens to exclude every thing else ‘ils aiehl dae ae b th ng 

| from our Sunday school libraries and our child- ‘ “ ge: pe TOU WHE TES CHPOREND M5: BOY 
jren’s book-shelves. It creates and sustains an feelings, did 1 not know that very many of your 
|appetite which rejects less highly seasoned food. apne sympathise with me in these feelings and 
When we were young, biography and history, wish that some one would express them to you. 
the narrative portions of the Bible and works il- We hold that a religious, no less than a sec- 
lustrative of scriptural scengs and manners, were ular yagne euget te Senn eens besides the 
found sufficiently interesting to chain the atten- date at its head to show at what period of the 
tion of the young reader, and when we were now world and at what age of the Church it was pub- 

, . : . 

and then treated with a story from ‘* Berquin’s' lished. We are glad indeed to see plainly and 
Children’s Friend” or one of Miss Edgeworth’s forcibly set forth those doctrines and truths 
“‘ Moral Tales,” it was like the game at ball which are alike important in every country and 
during the school recess, or a dessert after asub- ©Y°TY ®8°- bern tthe articles ‘showing by what 
stantial dinner. We supposed the acquisition of **8°™e's the Unity of God, in opposition to the 
knowledge the chief object of our reading, and Trinity, is maintained as the doctrines of the 
lexpected to learn from books. What was our Scriptures. We welcome those which tend to 
satisfying fare our children will not touch. The vindicate Christianity from any responsibility for 
New Year enriches the same young group with the dark mazes and subtle speculations of Calvin- 
sundry volumes of fairy tales, and with Green- ism. We rejoice to be furnished with an answer 
wood’s Lives of the Apostles. At the end of a 0 the sophistical objections of the unbeliever and 
week not a fairy tale remains unread ,—at the end | the skeptic, and to the jeers of the scoffer. But 
of a month aequaintance has not been made with) ¥@ lok to you also for light and guidance on 
a single Apostle. We complain of this affluence those great questions of morals and politics, which 
of fiction, first, on account of its affluence, as ses} deeply interest so many of the best minds in our 
dering it hardly possible for us to induce our) C°™™MuUnity and quicken the pulsations of many 
children to make their leisure hours available to- We have duties in regard to these great 


| hearts. 
“ar ; } : . : 
wards the purposesof their intellectual education, | S¥bJects ; we look to you for suggestions as to 


the Christian manner of performing them. Shall 


learn how much can be done by persevering, en- | 
ergetic, judicious action, with a humble reliance | 
upon the Holy Spirit for success. 
S. H. Hayes, 
Com. of Gen. Conf. on S. S. 


to recognize his Master until he had ‘put his 
finger into the print of the nails’*—we ask if such 
an exclamation from such a man, at such a time— 


We complain of it also, because most of these 
tales, however good, are adapted to give unreal | 
views of life and to create false expectations. | 
The philosophical fathers, the didactic mothers, | 


the great subjects which now meet us in every 
column of our secular papers, be carefully ex- 
cluded from the religious papers? Ifthey have 


| [Chistian Mirror. 
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Boston, Saturday, 





February 9, 1850. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL JOURNAL 
AND THE TRINITY. 


The Congregational Journal, a well-conduct- 
ed paper published in Concord, N.H., contains a 
brief, and on the whole, a very just abstract of a 
irecent article of ours on the Trinity. It howev- 
ler misapprehends us, in supposing that we in- 
‘tended to say, that in reading the Gospels, one 
| would come to the conviction that Christ was ‘‘a 
|man and only a man.’’ This we are very far 
|from thinking. But whatever the nature of that 
\being who was raised upto be the Saviour of 
|man, our purpose was to show that the Gos- 

pels would not suggest toa reader that Christ) 
| was, in any proper sense of the words, Almigh- 
ity God. 

After giving an account of our argument, the | 
Journal proceeds to say. 








‘**Confessedly all this is highly plausible, and} 
}most forcibly must it have struck every mind in| 
| studying the character of Christ. But is it not) 
|a one-sided view? It presents the truth, but not 
the whole truth ; it argues for the Awmanity of | 
| Christ, as though other Christians reject it,which 


\they do not; and when it has proved his human- | 


lity, infers the consequent impossibility of his e-| 
\vematy, as though divinity and humanity could | 
| nut co-exist in the Saviour of the world. Beyond a | 
| question the Asiatic would understand that Christ | 
jis aman ; so would the Apostles ; but would they | 
junderstand nothing more?’ What would they in- 
|fer from the forroula of baptism, by which the} 
| Christian at his entrance into the fold of Christ | 


| acter of Christ, and 


whether it was addressed to Christ or God, or 
was the utterance of overwhelming awe and sur- 


| prise—is any proof that Thomas thought Him 


to be the Almighty Creator? 7. We think that 
the Apostles did not regard the resurrection as 
an evidence that Christ was, in any sense, Al- 
mighty God, for Peter, on the day of Pentecost, 
expressly declares, that Jesus whom they had 
crucified, had been approved of God, by miracles 
which God had done by Him, ‘twhom God hath 
raised up, having loosed the pains of death.”’ 

We have thus answered the questions of the 
Journal, according to our understanding of them. 
We will now ask it, in turn, what evidence there 
is that Christ possessed two natures, so that at 
the same time He was perfect God and perfect 
man, yet constituting but one Christ? Can the 
Journal recal any passage in which He or the 
Apostles explicitly declare that He possessed two 
natures ? 

When Curist spake of His knowledge, or au- 
thority, he used the personal pronoun, and being 
used without qualification it of course included 
the whole being of Him who spake. If, after 
all, without letting it be known, He was some- 
times speaking in his human nature, sometimes 
in His divine, it would become a very important 
matter to ascertain distinctly what parts of the 
Gospel were dictated by the manhood and what 
by the Godhead of Christ, It would be very 
important to knew, and yet we have no means 
of knowing, whether His doctrines and promis- 
es were proclaimed in his human or divine capa- 
city. We think that the Journal must acknowl- 
edge that this doctrine of two natures raises some 
very serious moral questions respecting the char- 
the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels. 

We will ask the Journal to explain Mark 13: 


: re | di t with heat an judice, i - 
the all knowing and al] explaining aunts of the) regnwery pepe sa Fees, Soe 
ty spirit and an unchristian temper, the more the 

story book, are such parents as we never are,— ; : es ‘ 
. | need of acalm, dispassionate, dignified and,Chris- 

such sisters as we never have and could not tol-| di ; ¢ ais D us . 
aaa it oe bial iin cart ae of : em by owl “ me ce it 
monious in speech, so precise in conduct, so pre- wf bc me owen * — ad 1 bese _ — 
maturely senile and anile, are a monstrous brood ne sre. cenenes. sue, Seingacdes: scene Maison 4 
own times and people? I have read with con- 


such as can grow up in no matter-of-fact New) : : 
: | siderable attention every number of the Register 
England family ; and our children, however ex- | 


: | since it has been under your supervision, and J 
cellent, are prone to look upon this peculiar type ; Mi ingl h. fi 
of goodness as something which they can never Ee ee, oe eee 


approach, but which they are blameworthy for nem ie ~ Wier ee vor 
not emulating. They are perplexed by the per- mendous evil as the Institution of Slavery exist- 


, ed anywhere in our borders. I have seen no in- 
petual discrepancfes between the style of charac- ail duns tat ttn 0 award 
ter into which they can grow and the artificial | senconpdye- relating: pbtiss 159 xy ewe 


book-ideal which they can admire only at an aw- | which oops hes renee engaged, woh te 
. almost incredible atrocities, was its hideous off- 


ful distance. Then too full temporal retribution : Ww ; 
is in general the law of the story. The good spring. e are left to other sources of evidence 
? ? that you believe with us that al] war is barbar- 
child gets all the sugar plums,—the naughty boy , sigh 
ous and unchristian. We should scarcely sus- 


is caught in the thunder-storm, lost in the woods f ieee teniaitet ; 
or upset in the boat. When the children grow oe — a ie nial aie oy perigs 
up, the cheicest gifts of Providence fall into the ne dere eee ee sar -_ 
|lap of the pattern bey or girl, while the wena withstanding he verlag otvete.of eee philee- 
or disobedient child begehia breed or is locked| @7°P** 904 Christian men, is ati stalking 
up in prison for stealing it. The devourer of | through the haad, seebae the fountains of jay 
these fictions is ill prepared to recognize the re-| " se happy ona ne malin: 
verse of such pictures in the world around him, cbarition of life, leading sickness, elles coveqece 
to learn that vice and outward prosperity often and crime in its train, and annually bringing its 
\co-exist, and that very many “‘of whom the tens of thousands to a premature and dishonored 
world is not worthy”’ are to be found in straiten- aay ; 4 : 
ed neglected walks of life, in the lowliest homes, hese, gentlemen, _ gigantic evils,—have 
on beds of chronic torture, in the most unattract- | you no plan for remedying them, As word of en- 
ive furms, gafbs, and environments. The lesson | CUragement to those who are growing disheart- 
involved in the words, “God having provided | ened by fruitless opposition to them? These are 
some better thing?” for idee ‘who serve’ him in deep seated diseases in the body politic.—have 
.-. ei a you no remedies to prescribe—no comfort to offer, 
| sincerity, is made doubly hard to learn and to re-| - : ‘ , 

| no ray of hope that they will not terminate in po- 


2 y Sad yhich } 
er x, bagels spe ong “ — ites litical and moral deatht I had hoped other and 
is so thoroughly kneaded into the fictions of| , , 
I remembered with what a thrill 


| better things. 
| of delight I read a few years since in the Reli- 


The children, so sancti- 








|consecrates himself equally to the love and wor-|,.  ,, : 
ship of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost2—| 32;—* But of that day and that hour knoweth 


| What would they infer of the character of Christ | no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
| when with a word he stilled the wind and the! neither the Son, but the Father,’’ and the parallel 


tions of the life to come. 
We object to the multitude of these fictions | 


waves! What, when he stood by the grave of 
Lazarus, and saying, ‘* Lazarus come forth !’’— 
ithe dead heard and obeyed; his voice! What 
| when he forgave sins, and openly vindicated his 
|right and power to doit? What when he an- 
nounced that he would raise all the dead, an 
| judge the secrets of the whole human race?— 
| What when he assured the dying thief of his 
speedy admission to heaven? What when they 
|saw him rising from the tomb on the third day, 
| verifying what he had taught during his minis- 
ltry, that he had power to Jay down his life and 
| power to take itagain’? Would not the Asiatic 
isee more than aman in these astonishing exhibi- 
|tions—a pewer which omnipotence could not ex- 
iceed, a knowledge to which omniscience alone 
|is equal? Should the Asiatic hear him claiming 
|a worship equal to that of the Father, and fol- 
|Jowing him to the sceue of his re-union with the 
| Apostles after his resurrection, see the inspired 
| Thomas in the act of religious worship, exclaim- 
jing in adoring wonder and love, ‘‘My Lord and 
}my God !’’ would he behold in Christ onlya man, 
‘or something hore than man and more than an- 
jgelt Who can doubt ? 

| Two classes of facts as well as of teachings 
‘run through the Gospels and the Epistles—those 
| which respect the humanity and those which re- 
| spect the divinity of Christ, both of which are 
|taught with equal explicitness ; 
}can be understood and harmonized only by the 
jadmission of the great christian doctrine, that 
|:*God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 


| 
| 


| spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, | 


| believed on in the world, received up into glory !”’ 
| Asa matterof historical record, the Asiatic mind 
| does learn from the Gospels the divinity of Christ, 
land hails it as the vital and saving doctrine of 
the Bible. Whatelse is sweeping idolatry in all its 
| forms from the face of the Eastern world? What 
else has made any impression on the heathen na- 
tions? The system which excludes this doc- 
iteine, has either never been borae to the oriental 
| nations and unfolded to the Asiatic mind, or else 
| has been rejected when offered, We leave oth- 
ers to assign the reasons for both of the facts.’ 


This view is forcibly put, but itis not satis- 

factory tous. We will state briefly the answer 
. fi - ‘ 

|which we should give to the principal questions. 


| passage, Matt. 24: 36, where He declares that 
| “the Father only*’ knows of that day and hour. 
| Will the Journal explain thist Did Christ, the 
Son of God, who said these words, know of that 
| hour or not? and was or was not the Father the 
| only one who knew it? 
| We do not think the fact that the Asiatic con- 
| vert receives the doctrine of the Trinity shows 
that he learns it from the Bible. The Catholics 
have made more converts in the Fast than the 
Protestants. It does not follow that these con- 
verts Jearn the Catholic doctrines from the Bi- 
ble, or from a study of the decisions of the Fath- 
ers and the Councils of the Church. We think 
that the Journal could explain how the doctrine 
of the Trinity might be received and yet not be 
learned directly from the Scriptures. If not, 
what conclusions are we to draw from the fact that 
most of the different tribes of Europe which es- 
tablished themselves on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, the Goths, and Lombards, and Vandals, 
| and in fact nearly all except the Franks—were 
| originally converts to Arianism. According to 





and these facts | the Journal’s mode of reasoning, thatthe Trini- 


| ty is taught in the Bible because the Hindoo 
| convert receives it, it would follow that Arian- 
ism must be the doctrine of the Scriptures be- 
cause a large part of those ancient German races, 
from which we are descended, originally receiv- 
ed it. We think that the Journal will agree 
with us, that neither case has much bearing on 


the point in question. 





DO NOT DESPOND. 


You may feel as if you were making no pro- 
gress; asif you gained no new victories over 
your besetting faults ; as if your bad habits, of 
thought and temper and conduct, were as obsti- 
nate and unmanageable as ever. You have tried, 
and failed; and tried again, with 





you say, 


|We did not, as the Journal suggests, argue nd prayer, and still seemed to fail. The same old 
‘the humanity of Christ, and having proved this, | round of petty cares has brought the same irrita- 


also, beeause they generate for the child’s after} 
life an exclusive taste for fictitious literature. | 
We fear that our Sunday school libraries are 
training up a race of insatiable novel readers.— 
We have seen in not a few instances the ready 
transition from them to the circulating library, 
and have known young people, who up to a cer- 
tain age have greedily read the good stories which 
their parents and teachers have selected for them, 
but beyond that age could never be induced to 
read anything that a judicious friend could deem 
proper forthem. The tendency of a mind thus 
trained is constantly to crave more and more 
highly spiced and exciting creatious of fancy. 
Sober and legitimate fiction is early found too 
tame; and resort is had to the multitudinous 
spawn of the profligate French press, so rapidly 
reproduced in what by a venial liberty of speech 
is termed an English dress. Thus it happens 
that the most approved religious culture and the 
most depraved literary taste are not unfrequently 
conjoined ; and that many of the graduates and 
teachers of our Sunday schools are prepared to 
vote George Sands a saint and to install Eugene 
Sue as the great moral teacher of our times. 

We rejoice that some of the best writers for 
children are returning to the old paths, and mak- 
ing really instructive books. The brothers Ab- 
bot on this score merit the thanks of parents and 
must secure the lasting gratitude of children.— 
Their various juvenile series, when fictitious in 
form, have been so only in form, and have embo- 
died a large amount of the most valuable instruc- 
tion in science, art, geography and history, per- 
vaded, in the most unobtrusive and therefore the 
most penetrating stvle, by high moral principle 
and profound religious reverence. Similar praise 
is to be bestowed on the juvenile series of the 
Massachusetts Common School Library, and on 
quite a voluminous juvenile library issued a few 
years ago under the popular sobriquet of Peter 
Parley. We have named these bodks to show 
that materials are not wholly wanting among us 
for the creation and the supply of a better taste 


It comes within | 


essary to enlighten | 


infer from it the consequent impossibility of His | bility and petulance, or selfishness and worldly 


divinity. The question we raised, was a ques- 
tion of fact. Would the Asiatic, ignorant of our 
theological controversies, imagine that Jesus 
Christ claimed to be, in any sense, Almighty God? 
We still think that he would not. 

As to the particular interrogatories of the Jour- 
nal, we will answer them in their order—1. The 
formula of baptism does not imply equality be- 
tween the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. No 
‘such equality is asserted, and the fact of their 





\being thus united together, yives no authority 
lfor such an inference. In 1 Chron. 29: 20, we 
read, ‘And all the congregation blessed the Lord 
God of our fathers, and bowed down their heads, 
and worshipped the Lord and the King.”’ ‘This 
does not imply that the congregation thought that 
King David was in any sense equal to Almighty 
God. Nor does baptism necessarily imply the 
proper Deity of Him unto whom is one baptised, 
as may be seen from 1 Cor. 10: 2, where Paul 
speaks of the fathers as Japtised unto Moses in 
the cloud, and in the sea. 2. When Christ still- 
ed the winds and the waves, nothing is said from 





indifference,—and has left you in the same dis- 
heartening, unspiritual deadness,—the same stu- 
por of the higher life, and feebleness of aspira- 
tion, and forgetfulness of God. Courage! Do 
not despair. Still brace your muscles for the 
strife. Air your wilting and drooping spirits 
in God's sun-shine. Other persons, about you, 
may see the progress that you look for in vain, 
and mark your growth in the graces of the spirit. 
Read the following anecdote related by an emi- 
nent naturalist, and see if it does not convey a 
lesson of animating comfort to you, and to all 
“ prisoners of hope.”’ : 
‘* A few years ago, an intelligent prisoner at 
Cherry Hill, in order to beguile his weary hours, 
and to gratify an innocent taste for flowers, un- 
dertook to rear a running vine along the wall of 
his cell. By care and attention he conducted it 
safely to the opening at the top of his cell, which 
admits light and air, and when arrived here, the 
plant, true to its instincts, put forth upon the out- 
er wall, and soon displayed itself upon the roof, 
Within, its leaves wore a blanched and sickly 
hue, and seemed to droop, as though repining in 
solitude ; at the window they assumed the lively 





and a loftier demand in the important department 
of literature which has called forth these stric- 
tures. We commend the whole subject to pa- 
rents as worthy of their most serious thought and 
lying within the scope of their most sacred res- 
ponsibility. 





Praver.—It is sometimes said, that God does 
not need our prayers. But neither does he need 
our works. He requires them both of us, not 
for his sake, but for ours. We must labor if we 
would reap, because labor is good for us; we 
must pray if we would receive the gift, because 
praying is essential to our spiritual well-being. 
The immediate object of prayer and labor entices 
us on to a more concealed, but richer blessing. 





“‘Firstiy.’’ A cotemporary paper and many 
preachers, not to speak of other professions—say 
** firstly.”’ The Lexicons are against them. Web- 
ster discards the word; Richardson disallows it ; 
Worcester discredits it; Johnson does not give it. 
Beyond question, it does not belong to the lan- 





which we speak, and which makes the story per- | 
fect without leaving any room for the compensa-| ; 

5 gious Magazine an account py one of you of ‘the 

great conflict of the day,’’ in which he asks and 


nobly answers the interrogatory, ‘* Who is on 
the Lord’s side?’’ I remembered that subse- 


| quently, from the same glorious pen, camea beau- 


tiful and heart-stirring appeal in behalf of peace. 
In another of you I have been accustomed to re- 
cognize an able and unflinching champion of uni- 
versal peace and freedom, who was once the ora- 
tor of the Peace Society at its anniversary meet- 
ing, and also in a Tract, which has been exten- 
sively circulated, has strongly set forth the duties 
of the North in regard to slavery. The cause of 
peace, it should be recollected, still needs advo- 
cates, and the North is not even now fully awake 
and faithful to its duties on the subject of slavery. 
The other members of your Editorial Brother- 
hood I have always regarded and honored as men 
of large hearts, of quick and warm sympathies, 
friends of every worthy cause of philanthrophy 
and reform, wise to discern the right and bold to 
espouse and declare it. How is it, then, that 
when the souls of so many are hungering and 
thirsting for light and sympathy and encourage- 
ment on these great themes, you turn us off with 
discussions, many of which, however just and able 
in themselves, would nevertheless have been 
equally appropriate to the state of society fifty 
years ago, and will probably be equally so fifty 
years hence ? 

I am not prepared to believe that a sordid fear 
of losing subscribers by even a moderate and jn- 
dicious discussion of ‘‘ exciting subjects,”’ dictates 
this course. Should that be the feeling of the 
Publisher, you would not, I trust, allow your- 
selves to be thus. hampered. Such a fear, too, 
would, 1 am confident, be doing injustice to the 
character for reasonableness and good sense, and 
a spirit of toleration of views differing from their 
own, of the subscribers to the Register. And 
certainly that class of readers who would be of- 
fended by such discussions, compared with those 
who look for and deserve them, would be a bro- 
ken reed to rely on for the support of a paper. If 
the discussions at the anniversary meetings of lib- 
eral Christians, and at our autumnal conventions, 
are any indication of the subjects which the mem- 
bers of our Zion wish to discuss and see discuss- 
ed in our religious papers and periodicals, surely 
intemperance, war and slavery, their evils and 
remedies, must occupy a prominent place. 

[A Country Minister. 


We publish as much of our friend’s letter as 
we suppose he would like to see in print, and 
publish it cheerfully—always feeling specially 
strong after we have been roundly abused. It 
braces the nerves, and refreshes the spirits. We 
make no scruple in assuring our correspondent 
that his former impressions about our feelings 
and convictions on the subjects of Moral Reform 
were correct ; and if he has departed from them 
he has departed from the truth. If there is any- 
thing on the face of God’s beautiful earth that 
we hate, reprobate, despise and condemn with 
all our souls, it is slavery, intemperance and 
war. Ifthere is any thing that we are always 
ready to find occasion to preach against, and 
write against, it is slavery, intemperance and 





guage. 


If there is any thing that we have regard- 


war. 


ed the Register as solemnly called, commanded, 
set, and bound to uppose, it is slavery, intemper- 
ance and war, 

Accordingly we have seized on every oppor- 
tunity to present these terrible evils to our read- 
ers in their fearfulness, and have done so when- 
ever events, or our reading, or reflection, has 
provided us with a new argument, or illustration, 
—any thing to be said, in short, which had not 
been said before, over and over again, by our 
Editorial predecessors, or by our own pens and 
tongues in other places. Since receiving the 
above letter, we have turned over a file of the 
paper since it has been under the present man- 
agement, to see what its contents have actually 
been, as regards the topics of humane reform. 
We give the result, as far as it concerns the 
three causes designated in the letter,—premising 
that we hope our goud-nature will not very soon 
be tested in the same way, as we cannot promise 
to take the trouble again. The Register has 
been under our charge less than four months. | 
For articles on slavery, we refer our correspond- 
ents to the following No’s.: for Oct. 13, p. 2; 
Oct. 27, p. 1; Nov. 10, p. 1; Nov. 17, p. 2; 
Jan 19, p. 3. For articles on Intemperance, 
see No’s. for Dec. 1, p. 2; Jan. 19, p- 1. For 
articles on War, see No’s. for Oct. 13, p. 1; 
Oct. 20, p. 1, (2 articles ;) Oct. 27, p. 1; Nov. 
3, p. 1; Dee. 1, p. 4; Dee. 1, p. 3; Dee. 8, p. 
2; Jan. 19, p. 2. Now, considering that a re- 
ligious newspaper has to deal with all the vir- 
tues, all departments of life, all sins, all varie- 
ties of theological opinion, all moral movements 
and ecclesiastical changes, missions, philanthro- 
pies, charitable societies—the realms of literature, 
science, poetry, news, juvenile instruction and 
general information,—this may possibly be re- 
garded by a generous judgment as something. 
It happens, too, that on the very week before 
this letter would seem to have been written, our 
issue contained words, not without plainness and | 
emphasis, on every one of these great philan- 
thropic interests ; while, on the day that we re- 
ceived it, two editorial articles, just written, 
went to press, bearing exactly on the present 
posture of the question of Slavery. 

If our friend and brother is not satisfied with 
our course hitherto, we have no reason to prom- 
ise him he will be, in future. If language like 
that we have used, for example, in our Editorial 
articles entitled ‘‘ Free Blacks and Southern 
Slaves,’’ and ‘“‘ The Extension of Slavery,” is not 
sufficiently clear, decided and earnest, probably 
nothing we shal] write will prove so. 

That there is a more highly-seasoned style, 

we are wel] aware,—and that it is very easy to 
use it, and that it is relished by a certain taste ; 
but as long as gall and venom give it its piquan- 
cy, we propose to let it alone. We believe 
truth, gentleness and forbearance to be still 
among the virtues, and not to be unfriendly to 
energy of expression. We hold it to be quite 
as much a merit to resist the temptation to vio- 
lence, denunciation, and windy fury, as to yield 
to it. 
One of the articles already alluded to. we ex- 
tracted from a speech of Wendell Phillips, Esq., 
a gentleman who lately said, in Fanueil Hall, of 
Unitarianism, that he should be glad to see it 
sunk to the pit, from which it emanated ; a gen 
tleman whom we always like to hear, because of 
his eloquence and because we really believe he 
detests Slavery almost as sincerely and deeply 
as we do ourselves; whose fierce denunciations 
of us and our brethren scarcely qualify our sym- 
pathy with his zeal, and awaken the single re- 
gret, that he should compromise a just and glo- 
rious cause by an unholy temper. Even his ex- 
travagance is better than apathy. 

Let our correspondent, and all subscribers to 
the Register, be assured, once for all, that,—so 
far from an implied imputation in the letter hav- 
ing any foundation,—the religious, literary and 
miscellaneous contents of this paper are not, in 
any possible way, on any occasion, directly or 
indirectly, for good or for evil, influenced or af- 
fected by the Publisher. 

Grateful as we ought to be for the counsels 
thus offered us, we cannot help regretting that 
our correspondent did not expend the same time 
and pains in giving us some original thoughts, 
by his own pen, on either one of the three sub- 
jects so near his heart and our own. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee For the Register. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN TRAVEL. 


One contrast in favor of the Western is that 
the passenger is not treated with such watchful 


jealousy as if he were all the time contriving to 


cheat the steamboat of its dues. 1 have been 
four days together on a boat and not been asked 
for a farthing, occupying a state room ali the 
while and consuming my share of three meals 
a day. Meanwhile, there were several small 
towns where I might have escaped scot-free, and 
no one have been the wiser for it. It is the gen- 
eral custom of Western travellers not to pay till 
they approach their journey’s end: and1am told, 
that in case a steamer does not complete her trip, 
but stops short of the promised end, so much 
generosity has been practised to the disappointed 
wayfarers as to charge but a part of the usual 
fare. How different this from being disturbed 
every half hour by shrill bells and shriller cries 
about ‘‘coming to captain’s office to settle.”’ And 
then, the jail-like locking up of the cabin doors 
to commence a search for tickets : or, awakening 
you several times in the night, generally just as 
you begin te drowze, with a Jamp held full in your 
startled eyes, to see if you are not a skulking 
cheat. Truly, wecan learn something as well 
as our neighbors. 

And then, the greater hospitality of the West- 
ern style of river-transportation. You are not, 
ifin humble circumstances, tempted to starve 
yourself in order to escape being fleeced fur a cost- 
ly meal : no charge is ever made for this part of 
your necessary comfort even if you get on board 
a day before the boat starts, linger a half day af- 
ter you have arrived, or lay aground on abara 
week at atime. Itis considered rightfully enough 
that you must eat to live, and that the real con- 
tract is to land you alive, not half dead, and in 
good condition, not partially famished at a United 
States Hotel, a Sherman House, or a Planter’s 
Home. To be sure, the meals are plain, but 
then they are abundant, substantial, and quite as 
much as is consistent with tolerable health where 
deprived of so much exercise. 

Another curious circumstance is that you are 
never troubled with copper currency at the Far 
West: such athing asacent is hardly to be 
seen: everything is priced upon the decimal and 
American coinage. A ‘‘shave’ anda ‘‘dnnk’’ 
are a dime, a segar half a dime: and in some of 
the states a N. England ‘‘ninepence”’ passed and 
repassed as ten cents, its real value. And as 
far as my observation extended, the price asked 
for a thing was commonly that given: there was 
no disposition with the buyer to cheapen, or the 
seller to be cheapened. 





[For the Register.] 
yProvivence, Jan’y, 1850 


Mr. Epiror: The friends of liberal Chris- 
tianity in this city have grateful cause of con- 
gratulation for the progress of their views in 
point of numbers and increasing influence, as 
well as in the zeal and fidelity with which they 
are held and promulgated. Our present position 
without doubt is in part owing to the industry 
and ability of those who have given direction 
to all the leading features of our operations. 

The Rev. Mr. Hall of the first Congrega- 
tional Society has more than maintained his po- 
sition since his settlement with us, and has been 
doing much to advance our cause. He is now 
giving a course of Sunday Evening Lectures on 
“‘The Church and its relation to Society ,”’ which 
are very fully attended by many of all denom- 
inations. The Rev. Mr. Farley, formerly Pas- 
tor of the Westminster Congregational Society, 
and his successor the Rev. Mr. Osgood, were 
industrious and energetic in every moral and in- 
tellectual movement. 

These thoughts suggested themselves to us 
on hearing the Rev. Mr. Stone, our ‘‘ Minister 
at Large,” raed his Annual Report a few 
evenings since. If any of your readers lack con- 
fidence in a Ministry of this kind and will visit 
us and become acquainted with all its details, 
its progress and its hopes, we coubt not they 
will become its. confirmed friends. From a 
smal] beginning it now shows fruits of a vigorous 
growth. Our two Parishes, as wellas the “‘Min- 
istry at Large,’’ owe much of their permanency 
and growth to bands of worthy Sunday School 





REV. T. L. HARRIS. 

A complaint of a New York correspondent, that our re- 
cent notice of Mr. Harris as a preacher was not sufficiently 
complimentary, was overlooked when the letter was print- 
ed Personal partialities must be expected to be impatient 
of a discriminating criticism. We did not go out of our 
way to speak good or ill of Mr. Harris. Some of his ser- 
mons were sent us,—and as we supposed,—such being the 
custom—to be noticed ; and if to be noticed at all, how else 
but as our real judgment and unprejudiced opinion after a 
fair reading, should dictate? We wish we could afford 
room to repeat our entire article, to prove that it ought to 
satisfy any reasonable demand of even an admiring friend- 
ship. After passing a siucere encomium on the powers of 
Mr. H. as a writer, snd his spicit as a man, we ventured to 
express the not very heinous hope that his efficiency for 
good in the community might not be obstructed by faults 
of style, and recommended to his respect “ the mathemat- 
ics, philosophy and « sense.” Last week we quot- 
ed Jargely—as before, from an able and striking sermon 
by him,—not as a tribute to his talents, but for the enrich- 
ing of our own columns. We esteem highly his gifts, his 
labors, his pure zeal and disinterested charity, his lively 
jmagination and vivid way ofsaying things. Did we err in 
supposing we should do him a service by pointing out in- 
directly one or two dangerous tendencies of his mind, and 
by urg ng him to multiply his resources still farther? 

The truth is, the world is so accustomed to unqualified 
speech that all moderate and guarded eulogy palls upon the 
taste. Men of striking parts are so stuffed with cheap and 
extravagant praise, that they grow thin skinned, or their 
friends do for them; and by and bye, discrimination will 
come to be considered the unpardonable sin. 








Ovr Missionary Operations. We rejoic- 
ed to publish in the Register of last week a no- 
tice that more than fifteen hundred dollars had 
been raised in one, and that the youngest society 
of our denomination in Boston, for the purpose 
of assisting the American Unitarian Association 
in its Missionary efforts. If our other societies 
will show the same zeal, as has been shown by 
the Bedford Street Society, the efforts now mak- 
ing for the advancement of a noble cause cannot 
The whole question is, 
whether we shall do our part towards Christian- 
izing this great American continent and ex- 
tending our religion with the limits of our pop- 
ulation, or whether we shall leave with other 
denominations the whole burthen and the honor 
of the work? With so much wealth and in- 
telligence as we possess, and with a faith to 
which works are essential, how can we with- 
hold our aid io this great and Christian move- 


fail to be successful. 


ment? 


Mr. Ware’s Lectures. Rev. William 
Ware has been giving three lectures on Italy 
which have been considered by men of taste and 
learning as among the finest lectures ever given 
in our city, and, as the Transcript says, ‘‘are 
worthy of being compared with the most graph- 
ic and brilliant chapters in Zenobia and Aure- 
lian.”’ 








D> Rev. Mr. Mounrrorp is now on a visit 
to Niagara, preaching, as we learn, one or two 





Sundays at Rochester, N. Y. 


Teachers, who are devoted and faithful in all 
their duties. Connected also with our Sunday 
Schools we have valuable Sunday School and 
Parish Libraries, which we esteem an impor- 
tant branch ef aid to Sund*y School instruction. 
May we not hope that the attention of our friends 
who are competent to the task will be called 
to the importance? of constantly putting forth 
such works as will aid young minds in their 
moral and spiritual welfare and add to their 

Faith, Virtue, Knowledge, Experience, and 
Hope? Ss. P. 





For the Register. 


SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 


We had applied to a gentleman in Kentucky for 
an account of the state of things in regard to Slav- 
ery there, and have received from him the follow- 
ing letter. It is a subject in which we are deeply 
interested, and no one is better qualified to write 
upon it than our correspondent : 


Lovisvinte, Jan. 24th, 1850. 

«“T began last week an article upon the snbject 
of the late Convention and the prospects of Eman- 
cipation in Kentucky, but after writing consider- 
able I found myself unable to write anything satis- 
factory. The truth is, I am not at all clear in my 
own mind as to the prospects of emancipation here. 
Could that subject be presented to the people of 
Kentucky fairly and alone, I have no doubta great 
majority of them would be in favor of emancipa- 
tion ; but the subject has been so mixed up with 
party-politics, and so entangled with other subjects, 
that it is impossible almost to get at the real senti- 
ment of the people. 

The Constitution submitted 2y the late Conven- 
tion, you knuw, is decidedly pro-slavery, and there- 
fore, as I believe, at variance with the feelings of 
the mass of our citizens, and yet I fear it may be 
adopted, because of the elective-judiciary feature 
and some other features which are quite popular, 
and which, excepting with earnest emancipationists, 
may make the constitution popular, notwithstand- 
ing its odious pro-slavery character. 

I fear its adoption ; still Iam not certain and I 
have hopes of its rejection. The subject is now 
before the people, who are to vote upon it the first 
of May next. The discussion had commenced and 
it promised to be a very warm and earnest discus- 
sion. No man can tell what the results will be.— 
Our best informed citizens are at a loss even to 
conjecture, some being sanguine of its rejection, 
others being almost certain of its adoption. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to me that 
perhaps I had better defer writing upon the subject 
for the Register, until after the voie in May. Thea 
I could write with more positiveness, and conse 
quently more satisfaction ; now I can only conjec- 
tare, and perhaps my conjecture may be far from 
right. If it should seem desirable to you at that 
time, and you think the subject would be of sufli- 
cient interest to your readers, I will endeavor 
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For the Register. 
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prepare a series of articles, say three or four, on 


(G™ Anarticle in reply tothe Watchman and 


ihe general subject of Slavery and Emancipation! Reflector on R. W. Emerson, has been receiv- 


in Kentucky. Perhaps from being on the spot and 
having long had a deep interest in the subject, 1 
may be able to present some facts which will prove 
generally interesting. However you can judge 
better than [, for the actual presence of Slavery 
may make the whole subject more interesting to 
me than to persons at a distance. 





cp A highly respected correspondent asks the 
following question: What was the character of 
the empire and the glory which were present to 
the mind of Christ, and which He rejected, as we 
are informed in Matthew 4: 10, and Luke 4: 
8? Besides asking the question, our corres- 
pondent says : 

‘*] am desirous of seeing an answer to the fore- 
going question more consistent with the record- 
ed facts relating to the previous and subsequent 
life of the Saviour, than any one which has come 
to my knowledge. Those which I have seen are 
in Barnes, Livermore, Clark, Milman, Furness 
and Neander. Neither of them indicates any 
thing of such a character, as, it seems to me, we 
can consistently believe could have gained access 
to the mind of Jesus, at that period of His life, 
and have been a ¢emplation, a trial, to Him. Was 
that empire and glory such as we may have rea- 
son to believe would have satisfied the ambition, 
or rather such as might have realised the ideal, 
of a Cesar or a Napoloen ?”’ 


Can any of our correspondents answer these 
weighty inquiries! We know of no one more 
competent to answer the ‘question than our cor- 
respondent himself. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue PHILosorny OF SpeciaLt PRovVIDEYCEs : 
By Andrew Jackson Davis. Boston : 
1850. 


A Vision. 
Be'a Marsh. 


This pamphlet of fifty-five pages, contains, in a 
short compass, aud with some novelty of form, the 
common-place dogmatism which is passed off for 
reasoning in some extended works of infidelity.— | 
All miracles are declared impossible, and the proof | 
“1s to Se found in the fact that the Deity and the 
Laws are perfect and unchangeable.” The whole 
matter is summed up as follows :— 


“ 1st Proposition.—Mathew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and modern religious teachers, claim for Jesus a/| 
supernatural birth, and a supernatural power of 
working astonishing mirables. 

«2d Proposition.—_The Laws of Nature are be- 
Yond the possibility of being changed, suspended, 
transcended, or destroyed. 

“3d, Conclusion.—Therefore, Mathew, Mark, 


| 


ed. We would suggest to the author, that it 
would be more suitable to publish it.in the pa- 
per which contains the criticism to which it is 
an answer, than in the Register. 

A communication on the City Schools is bet- 
ter adapted toone of the City Journals. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. - 


Upnotstery an Art. We happened, the 
other day, to have our attention drawn to an es- 
tablishment in Boston that gave us a new concep- 
tion of the mental dignity and artistic invention 
capable of being united with the mechanical 
pursuit of cabinet making. It is always pleasant, 
—more than pleasant to find the high princi- 
ples of Art brought into contact with the rou- 
tine of any department of labor, and to see the 
powers of an original, studious, and reflective 
mind, engaged on any kind of productive indus- 
try. One such practical example is worth fifty 
eloquent orations on the Dignity of Labor, and 
the elevation of the Working classes. The ware- 
house we refer to is one where the most elegant 
furniture in our once Puritanical city is exposed 
for sale, and where we found costlier articles, as 
well as more exquisitely finished and designed, 
than we had supposed to be manufactured in 
New England. It is at No. 344 Washington 
Street, and is presided over by Mr. G. D. Whit- 
more, the proprietor. And when we say elegant 
furniture, we do not mean that which has merely 
a profusion of showy ornaments, nor yet a hetero- 
geneous massiveness and solidity. It is this gen- 
tleman’s idea,—and as far as the public will sus- 
tain him in it, he will realize and exemplify it,— 
that in all domestic furniture, as much as in any 
order of architecture, there should be a single per- 
vading design, and a consistent harmonious sig- 








nificance. He looks at nis work as the sculptor 
at his figure. Every part of an elaborate bureau 
or sideboard should be subsidiary to the ruling 
purpose, or conception, and all the details should 
tell upon the effect of the whole, as much as 
every entablature, vaultand column on the Ro- 
man Basilica, and every arch, tower and capital 
on the Gothic Cathedral. The senseless, right- 
angled,blockish looking pieces that maay persons, 
even of the amplest means, station about their 
parlors and chambers, should give place to light- 
er, more graceful, more suggestive, and more 
poetic forms, whether conveying classical and 
historical conceptions, or hinting at the growths 
of nature. Besides this, Mr. Whitmore aims to 





Luke and John were mistaken, and modern Chris- 
tian religious teachers are deceived.” 

This, if we remember right, is the whole argu- | 
ment against miracles in The Age of Reason,| 
The Discourse of Religion, and numberless other 
works of the same kind. Did any one of these au- 
thors ever see a child throw a stone? For by that | 
simple act the whole Goliah-like argument is over- | 
thrown. 


The law of nature, which draws the 
stone to the earth, is for the time “ transcended” by 
God's 
particular 


the will and muscular effort of the child. 
intelligent agents are constantly 


in 
cases over-mastering for the time, or “ transcend- 

ing” the laws of nature, and causing results direct- | 
ly opposite to those which would be accomplished } 
by the laws of nature alone. Therefore it is not) 
true, that “ the Laws of Nature are beyond the pos- | 
sibility of being changed, suspended, transcended, 

or destroyed,” and the whole argument falls to the 
ground. 


Epineveon Review. Jan. 1850. No. 183. 
We have received from Little & Brown the Eng- | 
lish edition of this valuable work. 


usual amount of matter on the great topics of the | 


Jt contains the 


day in England. 
it treats are Colonization, 


The principal subjects of which | 
British Mines, Orange 
Processions, Grote’s History of Greece, Shirley 
Turkey and Christendom, Sanatory Reform, and 
Lamartine’s and the late French Revolution. 

Little & 
Brown on the arrival of the steamer, for $3 a year. 


The English edition can be had of 


It is not only received earlier than the American 
Reprint, but is printed with a larger type, and what | 
greatly increases its value to those who wish tosee 
what there is new in the literary world, it contains | 
advertisements of nearly all the recent works is- | 
sued by the principal publishing houses in Eng-} 
land. 
Tue Earty Conriicts or Creristianity: by Rev. | 

Wm. Ingraham Kip, D. D. New York: D. Appleton | 

& Co. 

This work treats of the contests of Christianity | 
with Judaism, Grecian Philosophy, The Licentious | 
Spirit of the Age, Barbarism, and the Pagan My- | 
thology, to each of which topics a separate chapter 
is devoted. It may be found at Crosby & Nich: | 
ols’s. 


Tyrier’s Universat History. Boston: Crosby & 


Nichols. 

We have received the eleventh and last number 
of Tytler. The present number contains good in- | 
dex to the whole work. Of the various compends | 
of Universal History which have been published, | 
we are acquainted with no one which we like so | 
well. It is a kind of book which every reader has | 
frequent use for, and this work, in particular, has | 
met with equal acceptance, as valuable in its place, | 
from general readers and from scholars. 


Peorie’s JOURNAL. 

The People’s and Howitt’s Journal for Dec. 
1849, Crosby and Nichols agents. An unusually 
interesting number. 


Burairr’s Writines. 
Elihu Burritt’s Miscellaneous Writings, Part I. 
Forgale by Redding & Co. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION. 

Auricular Confession in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; considered in a series of letters address- | 
ed to a friend in North Carolina, by a Protestant 
Episcopalian. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
WILttam Penn anp Thomas B. Macautay: by W. B. 


Forster. Revised for the American Edition by the Au- 
Philadelphia: Henry Longstreth. 


thor 
A pamphlet of forty-eight pages, for sale by 
Crosby & Nichols. 
SIXTEEN BASY Lessons IN Lanpscare: by G. N. Otis. 
New York: D. Appleton. 


An excellent method of teaching drawing. 





~— 


Scraps. Conversing with several members of 
the Kentucky Legislature, on their way to Frank- 
fort, to the session, I was amused with extensive 
ideas of education for the people. One of them 
said that a single year’s instruction, at the prop- 
er season, was quite enough foreall necessary pur- 
poses and the rest confirmed his assertion and 
Jaughed at my surprise, so that the beginning of 
acommon school system in this beautiful state is 
to be made in the smallest possible way. H. 





Kennesunx, Me. Mr. Joshua Augustus 
Swan, late of the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
was ordained at Kennebunk, on Wednesday, the 
6th. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hall, of Dorchester. 





(7 Rev. W. P. Lunt, Rev. Geo. E. Efiis, 
and Hon. G. S. Hillard, have been chosen mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege. 





| street, by the Rev. Mr. Bartol. 


| 
course. 


restore the more substantial and durable style of 
furniture that obtained formerly, in place of the 
flashy productions that have been introduced by 
the penny-wise and pound-toolish policy of mod- 
ern times. In all respects, and for the sake of 
the craft and the community as well as for his 
own, we wish him prosperity. 


Waytanp. On Wednesday evening, January 
16th, a large number of the members of the Uni- 


tarian Society in Wayland, agreeably to a pre- 


| vious notice, assembled at the residence of Rev. 


John B. Wright, formerly their pastor through a 
period of twenty years, bringing with them valu- 
able and beautitul tokens of their kind regard. 


| When the mutual greetings were over, an ad- 


dress, attended with devotional exercises, was 
made by the Pastor, in which after welcoming 
both his older and more recent friends, he briefly 
adverted to various interesting and grateful recol- 


| leetions of his ministry, and expressed at some 


length the reasons which there are for believing 


| that the moral and spiritual progress of the age, 


while it has already been considerable, may and 
should become fully correspondent to its advance- 
ment in literature, science, and arts. The whole 
company then proceeded to partake of a bountiful 


collation provided by ladies of the Society, and 
| spent the remainder of the evening in pleasant 


and animated secial intercourse. The address 

from the pastor was followed by singingy to the 

tune of Old Lang Syne, lines written for the oc- 
, . . 

easion by Mr. J. S. Draper. 


The third lec- 
ture of this course was preached last Sunday eve- 
ning, at the church of the Saviour, in Bedford 


Sunpay Eventne Lectures. 


Its subject was 
Mediation. 
We did 


This continued large at- 


Christ—His 
The house as 


Mission, 
usual 
not see a vacant seat. 


Character, 
was well filled. 


tendance is the best possible evidence of the in- 
terest, which the community fee] in the present 
The fourth lecture will be delivered in 


the same place to-morrow evening. Its subject 


will be, Man—his Nature, Condition, Destiny. 


Miss Bremer. Miss Bremer still remains 
at the house of Mr. Bewzon, the Swedish Vice 
Consul in Pinckney St. She will shortly start 
for the South, linger awhile at Washington, pass 
a few weeks at Havana, to enjoy the summer of 
the tropies, then visit New Orleans, sail up the 
Mississippi and Ohio, visit the Mammoth Cave, 
touch at Niagara and come back to the Atlantic 
coast in season to return home by the close of 
autumn. She has been sitting for her portrait to 
Mr. Furness, son of Rev. W. H. Furness of 
Philadelphia, a young artist of promise. 


AcricutturaL Meetincs. The late meet- 


ings of the Legislative Agricultural Society have 
been of an unusually interesting character. They 
have had for their object the establishment of one 
or more Agricultural Schools, in this State, with 
a farm, where pupils should be taught the The- 
ory and Practice of farming. The advantages 
of a more liberal, extended and scientific course 
of professional study for those, who select the 
profession of a farmer, are too obvious to require 
enumeration. The Society last week, was ad- 
dressed by the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Presi- 
dent of the Senate. He alluded to the Agricul- 
tural Schools of Europe, and to their system of 
education. Wemake the following extract from 
the report of his speech in the Evening Journal. 


‘*The most celebrated of the French agricul- 
tural schools is at Grignon, with an experimental 
farm of 621 acres. The course of instruction is 
both theoretical and practical, with a course of 
study for two years, including mathematics, top- 
ography, physics, chemistry, botany, physiology, 
—both vegetable and animal,—veterinary sci- 
ence, culture, and rural economy ; also mechan- 
ics, hydraulics, astronomy, agricultural geology, 
mineralogy, gardening, rural architecture, legis- 
lation. It has two classes of pupils, the older 
and the younger, each member of which pays 
from $225 to $275 a year. 

The distinguished school at Hofwl in 5 witzer- 
land bas a more extended course, occupying nine 
years and including, in addition to the studies 
pursued at Grignon, all the branches of a finish- 
ed classical and scientific education. The stu- 
dents are divided into three orders, and each or- 
der again into three classes. The expenses are 
from $450 to $600 a year for each scholar. 

In European agricultural institutions, the art 
and science of farming are pursued simultaneous- 
ly, each scholar working on the experimental 
farm a part of the day. They generally have 
extensive cabinets, laboratories, botanic gardens, 
nurseries, vineyards, museums of implements of 
husbandry, and workshops, for mechanics. The 
veterinary colleges in transatlantic countries qual- 
ify young men to administer remedies fur all kinds 
of diseases among domestic animals. 





depends. 


former, was married. 


by wearing. 


has passed. 


ing involved in political disturbances. 


valuable relic to the New World. 
Tribune. 


Mr. Sewarp. 


escaped slave a fair trial. 


this noble position. 


ward’s sympathies are with the 
and enslaved, the world over. 


and other lands. [Boston Republican. 
Inrerestinc Exuieirion aT THE 
House. 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum at the State House, 
Wednesday afternvon, attracted an immense au- 
dience. 


the spectators were ladies. Among the distin- 
guished personages present we noticed the Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Lewis Weld, Esq., the Superintendent of the 
Hartford Asylum, was present, and conducted 
the exercises of the pupils, five in number. Mr. 
Weld made a few opening remarks, stating, in 
general terms, that the Institution was in a flour- 
ishing condition. There are, at present, in the 
Asylum about two hundred children, seventy- 
five of whom are supported by Massachusetts. 
The Superintendent said that he would not an- 
ticipate the Committee (on Public Charitable In- 
stitutions) of the Massachusetts Legislature, who 
had recently visited the Hartford Asylum, by 
giving any details of its condition. These gen- 
tlemen were competent to report upon the sub- 
ject, and a statement from them would not only 
be more satisfactory, but would be in better 
taste. 

The exercises by the five pupils—Miss Ham- 


Lawrence, aged 15, Miss Agnes Holmes and 
George A. Holmes, (her brother) aged 10 and 
12, of East Boston, and Charles A. Whitman 


of English studies usual in our common schools, 
and answered with promptness and correctness. 

The young mutes seemed cheerful, and their 
countenances expressed happiness. We think it 
would be difficult to find five children of the 
same ages in the Common Schools of Boston, 
who could excel them in the branches which 
they have studied, and almost impossible to find 
a match for young Holmes in the state. He is 
certainly a genius. 
forth such fruit is an honor to civilization, and 
should be fostered by every Christian. [Courier. 


From Mr. Cray’s Speecu. ‘Now, sir, 
(said Mr. Clay) I was extremely sorry w hear 
the Senator from Mississippi say that he re- 
| quires, first, the extension of the Missouri com- 
| promise line to the Pacific, and then that he is 
| not satisfied withthat, but he requires, if I un- 
jderstand him aright, a positive provision for the 
admission of Slavery south of that line. Now, 
Sir, coming from a Slave State asI do, I owe 
itto myself, | owe it to truth, I owe it to the 
subject, to say that no earthly power could in- 
duce me to vote for the positive introduction of 
Slavery South or North of that line. [Applause 
|in the galleries, immediately checked by the of- 
ficers of the Senate.}] Itis a solemn, deliber- 
ate, long-matured declaration—no earthly pow- 
er shall ever compel me to vote for the pos- 
itive introduction of Slavery either south or 
north of that line. No, Sir! No! We re- 
prvach—justly reproach—our British ancestors 
for the introduction of that institution in this 
country. Iam not for laying the ground-work 
of an institution for which the posterity of Cal- 
ifornia—perhaps the present inhabitants of Cal- 
ifornia and New-Mexico—shall reproach us for 
doing toward them what we reproach Great 
Britian for doing toward us.”” 





Pauprers 1n Massacuusetts. The annual 
abstract of the Pauper returns has been present 
ed to the Legislature by William B. Calhoun, 
Esq., Secretary of State. From this document 
we learn that the number of Alms Houses in 
the State is 196, to which are attached 19,378 1-4 
acres of land, estimated to be werth $1,185,438,- 
The number of State paupers is 14,083, 
of which number 10,253 are foreigners, and of 
this latter class 9,128 are from England and 
Ireland! The numberof persons relieved or 
supported as paupers during the year, is 24,892. 
The number of persons relieved in alms-heuses 
during the year is 11,556 ; number supported 
in do., 4,546. The average cost of supporting 
the above was $1,06 1-2. ‘The estimated value 
of the labor performed by paupers in alms- 
houses, is $17,221,36. The net amount of ex- 
pense of supporting and relieving paupers, in- 
cluding interest on alms-house establishments, 
is $441,675,40. 

The number of persons aided and supported 
out of alms-houses was 12,961,at an average ex- 
pense of $1,00 1-2. The numberof persons in 
alms-houses unable to perform labor, is 6186 ; 
number of insane relieved or supported,661 ; 
number of idiots do. do., 352 ; number of pau- 
pers by reason of insanity or idiocy, 932 ; num- 
of paupers probably made so by intemperance 
in themselves or others, 13,250; number of for- 
eign paupers who have come into the Common- 
wealth within one year, 2,043! 


27. 


Tue Astor Lisrarzy. The work of con- 
structing the Astor Library building, in Lafay- 
ette Place, has at length commenced. The 
necessary excavation has been in progress for 
some days, and it is expected to lay the founda- 
tion walls in March next. Messrs. Bogert & 
Herriot are the contractors. The building, 
which is calculated to contain 100000 volumes 
in the main hall, or 120000 by adapting the ad- 
jacent apartments to their use, will be completed 
at the end of two yearsanda half, at an estima 
ted cost of $75 000, exclusive ‘of the furniture, 
shelving, &c. About $14,000 worth of iron- 
work will enter into its composition. It will be, 
in every respect, a noble structure. From the 
level of the side-walk to the upper line of the 
parapet, its height will be about 70 feet. To 
the apex of the lantern, above the hall the height 
will be 84 feet. Its breadth is 120 feet, width 
65. The lowsr portion will be formed of brown 
stone, in high ashlar. The jambs, curbs and 
cornices will also be of brown stone. Mr. Al. 
exander Selizer, of Berlin, is the architect. 


We need an institution in this Commonwealth, 
which shall do for our farmers what these agri- 
cultural schools are doing for Europe, an institu- 
tion which shall require for admission a good 
common, and ifyou please, an academic education, 
and which shall give our young farmers a good 
knowledge of agricultural chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology and botany, of natural philosophy, his- 
tory, vegetable and animal physiology, of practi- 
cal mathematics, as civil engineering, surveying, 
gauging and mensuration, of book-keeping, ru- 
ral economy and legislation, and, in a word, of 
all the stiences on which the art of cultivation 


Inrerestine Reuic. We had, a day or two 
since, the pleasure of examining a most interest- 
ing relic, being nothing less than the wedding 
ring, with which Martin Luther, the great re- 
It is of gold, curiously 
wrought, being broad and flat on the back of the 
finger, with a small ruby set in the centre. On 
the inside is the inscription, in German: ‘ Dr. 
Martin Luther to Catherine von Buren, June 13, 
1525.’ The inscription is considerably obscured 
gz. The ring was brought to this 
country by Charles Luther, a lineal descendant 
of the reformer, who has abundant proof of its 
authenticality and genuineness, in the certificates 
of the magistrates of the city of Magdequrgi in 
Prussia, where he formerly resided, and of form- 
er Ministers of Prussia, through whose hands it 
It was once the property of an an- 
cestor of the present King of Prussia, and by 
him was restored to the family. The present 
King, as we are informed, has offered 3000 
thalers, or about $1800, for it; an offer which 
was refused by its present possessor, who was 
last summer forced to emigrate on account of be- 
It is cer- 
tainly a singular destiny, which has brought this 
[New York 


This gentleman has offered a 
Bill as an amendment to Mr. Mason’s Bill for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves, which secures to the 
Of course Congress, 
as at present constituted, will not pass this Bill ; 
yet themovement is an important one: and we 
heartily rejoice that Gov. Seward has assumed 
Let him adhere to it with in- 
flexible firmness, and he will win and receive the 
cordial approbation of the friends of the slave. 
The poor bondman, too, will cherish his name 
and bless his memory in after years. Gov. Se- 
gems oppressed, 
n years past he 
has proved in many ways his sympathy with the 
toiling millions,—with the oppressed of our own 


Strate 
The announcement that there was to 
be an exhibition by the pupils of the Hartford 


The galleries, as well as the body of 
the Representatives Chamber, were crowded to 
an uncomfortable degree, and a large majority of 


of Boston, aged 16—were most astonishing.— | manded $650 for them. 
They were questioned in the ordinary branches’ eT. it was ascertained that the woman was ta 


An institution which brings | 


Mr. Crowett’s Bit. We make an ab- 
stract of Mr. Crowell’s Bill, abolishing the slave 
trade and slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Section 1st prohibits the introduction of slaves 
here ‘‘for merchandise, or sale or hire.’ 

Section 2nd makes the acta misdemeanor and 

rovides a fine of $500 and imprisonment for not 
ess than three or more than ten months, for 
each slave, at the discretion of the Cyurt, plac- 
ing the keeping of a ‘‘slave pen,” or being ac- 
cessory thereto, on the same footing. 

Section 3rd makes null and void all contracts 
for the sale or hiring of slaves introduced for 
such purpose, 

Section 4th requires a registry, in the Cireuit 
Court, on oath, within thirty days, that any 
slave brought into the District is not brought 
for the purposes forbidden, but for the personal 
use of the importer. 

It also makes it the duty ofthe Clerk of said 
Court to keep a record of imported slaves, giv- 
ing certificates of legality. All slaves brought 
here contrary to the provisions of the act, to be 
free—provided, nevertheless, that no restriction 
shall be put on the importation of devised or in- 
herited slaves, or those obtained by marraige, or 
hindrance to.owners passing through the Dis- 
trict. 

Section 5th, construes a neglect to register 
any slave, as aforesaid, as constructive evidence 
of an intentional violation of this aet. 

Section 6th makes it the duty of the Secretary 
of State to publish this act in two newspapers, 
at least, in every slaveholding State, and in at 
least every three ofthe papers of the District, 
for two successive months ; and names the _first 
day of May,1850, as the date, from and after 
which the act is-to take effect. 

The bill for the Abolition of Slavery is brief, 
having only three sections. 

Section 1st enacts that ‘ Slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment of crime, 
shall forever be abvlished in the City of Wash- 
ington. District of Columbia. 

Section 2nd authorizes the President of the 
United States to appoint Commissioners, 
not residents of the District, ata salary of not 
more than $8 aday,to value the slaves, on tes- 
timony to be exhibited by owners, the District 
Attorney appearing in behalf of the United 
States. Thereport of the Commissioners is to 
be subject tothe approval of the President of 
the United States; and, wherein approved, the 
sum awarded to be paid from any unappropriate 
moneys in the treasury. 

Section 3rd and last reading as following.— 
We give it verbatim et literatim : 

‘*And be it further enacted that this act shall 
take effect and be in force from and after the 4th 
dayof July, 1850.’’ [Semi-Weekly Repub- 
lican. 


Arrecrine INcIpentT. Yesterday morning we 
witnessed a scene that we little believed could be 
enacted within the borders of Kentucky. The 
steamer G. W. Kendall was lving at the wharf 
at the foot of Wall street, preparing to start for 
New Orleans. On the foreeastle deck stond a 
froup consisting of a master and fire or six slaves, 
inchidineg a woman with a child at the breast, who 
were apparently going to the Sonth. Just at 
the last bell of the steamer rang out its peal for 
departure, and the lines were ahont to he east 
loose. the mother was bade to give up her infant. 
and was told that she must go without it. At 
this intimation the poor creatnre heeame frantic 
with orief. She caressed the child a moment. 
then flew te her trunk in which had heen packed 
various little articles of clothing that she had 
made up for it to wear. These she first pressed 
fervently to her lins and then bestowed them up- 
on the child. Her owner then ordered her to 
follow him. and she mechanically started ta obey, 
but the promntines of nature were ton strong 
within her swelling breast to be resisted, and 

with lond sobs of grief she turned, embraced her 
| child, and clung to it with the tenacity of de- 
| sprir. 
| The heart-rending grief of the woman. and 





| her frantie vestures, attracted the attention of | 
mond of Worcester, aged 16, Miss Williams of | persona nassing along the levee, and strongly 


| excited the sympathies of many. The owner 
| was asked bv a gentleman if he wonld sell the 
| woman and child. To this he assented, and de- 
Tipon inquiry, howev- 


he sald down the river, and that the child would 
| he disposed of here. The bystanders volnnteer- 
led ta raise subscriptions to bay the child, and 
| send it with its mother. and several of them prof- 
| fered $10 aniece. At this ffhetare Cantain 
Norton. the eantain of the haat, eame forward 
and told the owner of the slaves that he would 
nat take him on his boat. and sent the whole 
party ashore. and ina few moments the steam- 
er was seen dashing over the falls without them. 
[Louisville Courier, Jan. 25. 


Tue Peoceens or Criwe. We learn from 
the annnal renort of Mr. Parker, the Attorney 
for the District, in relation to the business of the 
| Municipal Court. that the Sheriff of this Covn- 
| ty has received in monev. for fines and ensts im- 
| posed bv this Court within the vear, (1849) the 
sum of eichteen thoneand fonr hundred and nine- 
ty-eicht dollars and fiftv-one cents. and the Jail- 
or has received for like fines and ensts paid at the 
Jail. nowards of twenty-five hundred dollars : and 
Mr. Parker has collected and paid over to the 
| State Treasnrer within the vear eleven thousand 
i two hundred and seventeen dollars and eightv- 
four cents—collected from the hail of persons 
who fled from publie jnstice—makine a total of 
thirty-two thousand two hundred and sixteen dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents, realized in money from 
the proceedings in one vear in the Municipal 
Court of Boston. [Atlas. 





Important Movement. A resolution passed 
the Maryland House of Delegates on Thursday, 
authorizing the Attorney General of Maryland to 
test, before the Supreme Court. if necessary, the 
power of a magistrate of New York citv. to dis- 
charge from custody a fugitive slave. The case 
in point is that of Mr. Lee of Frederick, who 
some time sin¢e arrested his ronaway slave in 
New York. but he was subsequently discharged 
bv one of the magistrates. and allowed to escape. 
The bill also provides for paying Mr. Lee the 
expenses in his unsnecessful effort to regain pos- 
session of the runaway. 





Union Conrerence Meetinc. We would 
direct the attention of our city readers to the no- 
tice in another column, of a Union Conference 
meeting to be held on Wednesday evening next, 
at the vestry of the Bulfinch street Church. We 
understand that it is proposed to hold a series of 
such meetings on every, or every alternate Wed- 
nesday evening , through the season, somewhat 
upon the plan of those held last winter upon 
Sunday evenings. They are designed to pro- 
mote personal religious culture, and increased in- 
terest and ?ttention to spiritual things.® They 
are intended for the benefit of all our Congrega- 
tions, and will be open to the attendance, and the 
speech of all who may have words of wisdom 
and instruction, of exhortation and sympathy to 
offer. Most of the clergymen of our denomina- 
tion in the city, are interested in them, and will 
bear their part, in connection with the laity, in 
endeavoring to make the meetings~ edifying and 
useful. We trust that there will be a large at- 
tendance and that much good may be accomplish- 
ed. We are glad that Wednesday evening has 
been selected, so that there may be no interfer- 
ence with the Sunday evening Lectures. 





Booxs. We are glad to know that in the: 
principal cities of the West and South West our 
best books are in future to be kept for sale; at 
New Onleans, St. Louis, Louisville, Wheeling, 
&c. depositories are to be opened, and Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Life and Works sold in connection with 
the Unitarian Association. 





Wneetine, Va. Arrangements have been 
made for the support of Unitarian preaching in 
Wheeling ; and Rev. Mr. Burnap, of Baltimore 
will commence preaching there next Sabbath. 





ue Rev. A. P. Peasopy has declined the in- 
vitation of the First Charch and Society in Bos- 





{[Jour. of Com. 





ton, to become their Pastor. 


MORRIS & N. P. WILLIS’S HOME JOURNAL. 


S7 Published weekly—$2 per annum in advance—an 
elegant and piguant Family Newspaper. Devoted to_Lit- 
erature. Fine Arts, Society, Fashion, Gossip, Morality, Edu- 
cation, Health, Amusement, etc., etc. 

yr A favorite wherever cultivated taste seebs for a 
paper which shall p ease while it instructs, and interest 
while it pleases—* The best paper in the Union.” 

Send your address and #2 to the Pub‘ishers, 107 Fulton 
street, New York. 

o> Mr. B. ©. TICKNOR, an authorized Agent of the 
“Home Journal” will cal) on the citizens of Boston. 
a can also be left at MUNROE & CO. 

e lw 





fy Furrcek Srreet Cuares. The Sunday School 
connected with this institution will celebrate its Tenth An- 
niversary, to-morrow, P.M., at the usual hour of divine 
service. A Report will be read, and Addresses made. 

Friends of the Chapel, of the Ministry at Large, and o 
Sunday Schools, are invited to be present. feb9 





> Boston Association or ConorecaTionaL MINn- 
isters, The next meeting of the Association will be at 
the house of Rev. Joshua Young, in Unity Street, on Mon- 
dey, P. M. next, Feb. 11. 
eb. 9th. SAMUEL B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





cr Cincinnati Society. The Standing Committee of 
the Massachusetts Ci: cinnati Society, are hereby notified, 
30 meet in the Un. TED States Hote, on Monday, March 
4, 1850, at T'en o’c'ock, 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1850. 





or Tae Campaipce Muinisteriat Association will 
meet in Cambridge at the house of Rev. D. Austin, on Tues- 
day, Feb. 12, at 2, P. M. 

feb9 WM. NEWELL, &cribe. 





7 Sunpay Eveninea Services. Church of the Disci- 
ples regular service, at 7 1-2 o’clock. Rev. Dr. Putnam 
will preach on Sunday next. feb9 





cr Unton Conrerence Meetinc. A Union Confer- 
ence meeting will be held at the Vestry of Rev. Mr. Gray’s 
Church, Bulfinch Street, on Wednesday evening next, at 7 
o’clock. All interested are invited to attend. feb9 


t> Sunpay Evenine Lectures. The Fourth Lecture 
of this course, will be delivered in Bedford Street Church, 
to-morrow evening at 7 o'clock. 


Subject. Man—his Nature, Condition and Destiny. 
feb 





tT? Sarnatra Scnoo. Exuipition. The children con- 
nected with the “ First Christian Church,” (Rev. Mr. Ed- 
mund’s), corner of Summer and Sea Street, will hold their 
Annual Exhibition next Sunday Evening, Feb 10. All are 
invited to attend. Services to commence at 6} o’clock. 


*,.* A collection will be taken up to be devoted to the 
hool. feb9 








MARRIAGES, 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 200. 12} cents. 
ConTENTsS. 


Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers—Sp 








& NEW WORK. 


JANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 





My Journal: The Events of 1815—Louis Philippe. 
Court Cer i E i 
The Nile Boat— Spectator. 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait'and—Ex- 
aminer. 
British Repudiation—The National Debt—Spectator. 
. Lawyers, Clients, &c.—Third Article—Scotsman and 
Scottish Press. 
8 The Need'ewomen—Great Woman Market—Specta- 
tor. 
9. King’s Cope—Britannia. 
10. French Opinious of Literature and Authors—Litera- 
ry World. 
11. Excursions in Southern Africa—Atheneum. 
12. Voices from the Borders of the Better Land—N. Y. 
Be Story of a Family, Chap. XX.—Author of Maiden 
unt. 
14. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, concluded— 
Sharpe’s Mag. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. feb9 
ty Also, Second Edition. The Maiden and Married Life 
of Mary Powell,—Afterwards Mistress Milton. Price 124 
cents. 





—oRr— 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most important diseoveries 

ments in Mechanics and useful Arts, Neseat Paina, 
, ee Goeer a Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 

ineralogy, Geo! raphy, Ant 

gether with a list of matin bei ie Pabh = =. 
Classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men; An Index oi finportant papers im Scientific Journals 
Reports, &c, : 





EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
—AND— 3 
GEORGE BLISS, JR. 
HE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is 





SOMETHING NEW. 

J A. WHIPPLE has opencd an exhibition at his wel! 
ee known Daguerreotype Rooms, No. 96 Washington 
Street, Boston, of Voightlander’s Superior Achromatic In- 
struments for Dissolving Views, consisting of upwards of 
170 Splendid American and European Paintings, by some 
of the firsi French, Italian, and German Masters. Pyramic 
Fires or Chrowaltropes, Kaleidescopes, and of Daguerreo- 
types thrown upon the ®creen the Size of Life 


Tickets 25 Cents cach, to be had at the Rooms, and at 
Tickuor’s und Mourove & Co.’s Pooks ores. Doors open at 
63 e’clock. Exhibition commencing at 7 o’clock. 

As the number of Tickets for each exhibition will be lim- 
ited, it would be desirable for those wishing to attend, to 
purchase their Tici-ets as early in the duy as is convenient. 


Exhibition every Evening during the season, Sundays 
excepted. 


Or Daguerreotypes, taken duriog the day,as usual. 
feb9 istf 


REENWOOD’S Hymns. One Hundred copies of 
Greenwood’s tiymns for sale at the low price of 25 
cents. They have been used, but are in good order. 
Also,—a supply that have been re-bound in handsome 
style for 50 cents, 
For sale by 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
feb2 lis2o0s 


111 Washington st. 





Life Josurance. 


ON A CASH BASIS. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150,000. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


ae Company has completed two years since its or- 
ization, and has issued during that time 2000 poli- 





In this city, Mr Henry Horace Brown of Boston, to Miss 
Julia F. Severance of Brookline. 

Jan. 24, Mr William 8. Tilton to Miss Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Caleb G. ! oring, Esq. 

Jan. 27, Mr Josiah P. C. Marshall to Miss Frances Pres- 
cott Earl, danghter of the late Benj. 8 Stevens, Esq. 

Jan. 27, Charles H. Gavett, Esq., to Miss Marian C. Wil- 
cutt, both of Boston. 

In Cambridge, Dr Wm Otis Johnson, of Lynn, to Miss 
Mary Upham Wood of C. 

In Somerville, Jan. 24, Mr William F. Conant of Charles- 
town, to Miss Sarah Jane, daughter of Mr Charles Bradbu- 
ry of 8. 

In Bridgewater, Jan. 29, by Rev Mr Bradford, Alfred F. 
Sears, C. E. of Boston, to Miss Augusta Bassett, youngest 
daughter of the late Paschall Bassett, Esq., of Bridgewater. 

In Ipswich, Jan. 27, Mr Jesse Tewkes of Newton, to Miss 
Sarah E., daughter of Mr sewell Jewett of I. 

In Haverhill, George W. Skinner. *f. D., of Newburyport, 
to Hannah J , eldest daughter of Dr G. 8. Pierce of Lowell. 

In Andover, Jan 29, Mr James W Coverly of Boston, to 
Miss Emma 8., daughter of San-uel M. Lanathan, Esq., of 
A 


In Newburyport, by Rev Mr Sbrigley, Mr Marcellus Hum- 
phrey of Hingham, to Miss Mary Jane Goodwin. 

In Pembroke, Jan. 17, Mr Ephraim Randall to Mrs 
Emily Jordan. 

In Sandwich, Jan. 13, Mr William Hobson of 8., to Miss 
Dorothy J. Robinson of East Cambridge. 

In Manchester, N. H., 31st ult, by Rev A. B. Fuller, Mr 
Nathaniel A. Green to Miss Belinda M. Glidden, both of 
Lowell, Mass. 

By the same, 5th inst, Mr Reuben F. Lovering of Boston, 
to Miss Martha Ann Whitle of eas N.H. 

In Nashville, N. H., Jan. 17, Mr Jeremiah 8. Colby to 
Miss Mary A. Baldwin, both of Medford, Mass. 

In Dover, N. H , Mr Silas M. Foss of Amesbury, Mass., 
to Miss Mary B. Sargent, daughter of John P. Sargent of D. 

In Providence, R. L., Jan. 28, Capt. Alfred M. Lunt of 
Boston, to Miss Harriet A. Moulton of York, Me. 

tn North Providence, R. 1., Jan. 27, Mr Ellis Lewis of 
Edgartown, to Miss Adeline Sibley of Pawtucket 

In Pawtucket, R. L., Jan. 23, Mr James Horswell of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Mury U. Starkweather of P. 

In Woonsocket, R. 1., Jan. 20, Mr Charles C. Wilson to 
Miss Nancy Maria Benham, both of Waltham, Mass. 











‘DEATHS, 








: Jan. 21, Charles E. Fullerton, formerly of Wolfboro’, N. 
1., 25. 

Jan. 25, of whooping cough, Harriet A. Cooper, 4 years 8 
mos. 

Jan. 27, John Tucker, Esq., 66. 

Jan 27, Abby C., wife of Andrew Brown, and daughter of 
Amos Frye of Northport, Me., 34. 

Jan. 28, of consumption, at the residence of B, F. Sawyer, 
Eeq., Mrs Sophia A. Bowler, 31. 

Jan 29, James, youngest son of J. W. Imlay, formerly of 
Halifax, N. 8., 4 yrs | month. 

Jun, 60, Mrs Catherine Weters, relict of the late John 
Waters, Esq., in the 72d year of her age. 

Jan. 30, Mrs Elizabeth O., wife of Hon. James Savage, 
57 


4s 
In Chelsea, Jan. 25, George Abel, youngest child of Abel 
and Elizabeth L. Wyman, 3 yrs 2 mos. 

Jan. 30, George Pitkin, only son of George Allen, Jr., 
1 year 30 days. 

In Lincoln, Jan. 26, Charles William, son of William O., 
and Caroline 8. Benjamin, 1 year 5 months. 

In Billerica, Jan. 24, Mr John Rogers, 93 yrs 3 months 91 
days. 

In Northbridge, Jan. 26, Rev Jonathan Longley, 60. 

In Middietown, R. L., 26th ult, of typhoid fever, Maria 
E., wife of Tlromas Coggeshall, of this town, and daughter 
of the Hon. Peter Barker of Middletown, 20 years. 

In New Bedford, 23d ult, Capt. David Brayton, 61, for- 
merly of this towu. 

In Rockport, Cape Ann, Jan. 37, Rev Samuel C. Gilbert, 
50 


In Warner, N. H., Jan. 27, Edward W., son of Hon Hen- 
ry B. Chase, 30. 

In Newport, R. 1., Jan. 25, John H. Barber, Esq., senior 
publisher of the Newport Mercury, 58. 

In Manchester, Ct. Jan. 20, Mr Ashna Symonds, 93, a 
revolu ionary pensioner. 

In Philadelphia, Clara E., daughter of Daniel Breed of 
Lynn, Mass., 16 yrs 6 mos. 


OBITUARY. 

In Medfield, on the 12th ult, suddenly, Mrs. Anstis 
Townsend, 85, relict of the Jate Horatio Townsend of Ded- 
| ham, aud daughter of the late Nathaniel Greene of this city- 

She went down to the grave “like a shock of corn fully 
ripe.” Her life has been one of usefulness, and she was high- 
ly privileged in her death, as she retained all the powers of 
her mind until within a few hours of her decease. She was 


cies to residents of New ENGLAND, and offers great induce- 
ments tv all who wish to avail of the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance. 

The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. Less 
than charged by Companies previously chartered: the Di- 
vidends are declared aNNUALLY, the Guarantee Capital of 
$100,000 has been paid up in casn, and all the expenses les- 
sened by reducing the whole business of the Company to a 
Casu STANDARD. 


Locat Boarp or Rererence. 
Hon. F. C. Gray, A. H. Vinton, D. D., 
* J. G. Rogers, G. W. Biagden, D. D., 
Prof. George Ticknor, J. 1. Bowditch, Esq., 
J. C. Warren, M. D., J. J. Dixwell, Esq., 
J. Huntington Wolcott, Esq. 


John C. Warren, M. D., 
John Ware, M. D., 


E. W. Blake, M. D., 28 Harrison Avenue, Medical Ex- 
aminer. 


BENJ. SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary. 


istmar 15°50 No. 4 State Street. 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


IE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re-~ 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid te general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has Jed me to consider 
one of the most powerful and eflicacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution an@Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A ¢ ontribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the adthor; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 
™“ gor Whitlaw’s Medicated Va; Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M.,to9P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3mé&os 


} Consulting Physicians. 


feb2 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or a8 members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. 

‘The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
branches inciuded, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 





8 friend to the fatherless—and the needy were the recipi 
ofher bounty Kind and affectionate in her feelings—she 
gained the love and respect of all her relatives and friends— 
and her neighborhood will long mourn ber Joss. Her life 
has not been without trials, yet she bore them with pa- 
tience and Christian fortitade—placing her trust in her 
Saviour—who was her stay and staff—a present help in 
time of trouble. For those who knew her best, she needs 
no eulogy—but affection prompts this tribute to the memo- 
ry of one so dear. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest 

from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


Jan. 15th, 1850. 


In Cohasset, 23d ult, Martha B. Snow, 3 years 3 months, 
daughter of Ephraim and Margaret Snow. 

May Jesus check the flowing tear 

Of hearts to sorrow given— 

The flower, so early faded here, 

Will bloom again in Heaven.” c. BE. 











“LITERARY “CORNER SYPONE.” 
NCE possessed of a work so able, copious and scienti- 
fically constructed, as 


“ WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses, and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old terms, 
and new terms, and the history of the rise and progress of 
terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and sparkling, 
—with other benefits I need not attempt to enumerate,— 
combine to make him feel the work a desideratum—to lay 
it as a corner stone in his library. Or rather—since corner 
stones are not often disturbed,—as a janitor—a librarian,— 
ever at his post, ready to converse on whatever topic is at 
hand.” CHARLES BEECHER. 


July, 1849. 


FRroM ONE OF THE LEADING BooKsSELLERS IN ENGLAND. 
—-“ WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS THE 
ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” 


London, May, 1849. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by TICKNOR & CO., LITTLE & BROWN, 
J. FRENCH, MUSSEY & CO., REYNOLDS & CO., 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 

febs9 3tis 





EW Editioh,—Martyria. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
publish this day,—Martyria, a Legend, containing 
Homilies, Conversations and Incidents of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., written by William Mountford, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. F. D. Huntington, 2d edition. 
feb9 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





R District and Parish Libraries. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, have for sale, a few copies of the Massachusetts 
School, comprising about 40 volumes of valuable Historical, 
Biographical and Scientific Works, published under the 
sanction of the Board of Education, which are offered at 
greutly reduced prices. 


feb9 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





EW Edition—Poetry for Home and School. CROS- 
N BY & NICHOLS, will publish next week, Gleanings 
from the Poets or Poetry, for Home and School, new edi- 
tion, by Mrs. Lowell. This book has been stereotyped and 
is now offered in a superior style. Schools supplied on 
reasonable terms. 


feb9 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





EN Volumes for 85—Comprising the Sacred Philoso- 
phy of the Seasons, edited by Dr. Greenwood, 4 vols. 
Lives of Individuals distinguished in American History, 3 
vols. Paley’s Natural Theology, 2 vo's. LIrving’s Co,um- 


1 vol. 
ae Aer CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


— commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish « thorough course of Instrue- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Femnle 
Education.—te qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIE®’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 

APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectiul- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen 8. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than ove term. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
839 Washington St., Up Stairs. agi8. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHLFGTON STREET, corner of School St., 
which has been in successtul operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EVENING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. (7 No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapiges.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts »djust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithfully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Tenchers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in al] its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lonars, Great Circle Sailing, Lumner’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Buston. 

7 For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £3 
* Sept. 1. 
R. PARKER’S Oration on Education. The Public 
Education of the People, an Oration, delivered at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1849, by Theodore Parker. 
A Sermon of Immortal Life, 2d edition, by Theodore Par- 


ker, 10 cents. 
Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
1)1 Washington st. 
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laid Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseaser, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 1 


near the Tremont House. 











Montgomery Place 


nov4 


istf 
EW Edition—Stars and the Earth, CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and the 
Earth, or Thoughts on Space, Time, and Eternity, second 
edition—25 cents. 
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For sale by 
feb9 111 Washington st. 


feb2 lis20s 111 Washington st. 


signed for a'l those who desired to keep puce with the 
adv of Sci and Art. The great and daily in- 
creasing number of discoveries in the different departments 
of science is such, and the announcement of them is scat- 
tered through such a multitude of secular and scientific pub- 
lications, that it is difficult to obtain a s«tisfactory survey of 
them, even had «ne access to all these publications. But 
Scientific Journals, esp: cially those of Europe are accessis 
ble to but very few. It is evident therefore, that an a: nual 
publication, giving a complete and condensed view of the 
Progress of Discovery in every branch of Science and art, 
being in fact, Tue Spirit of THe Sorestiric JouRNALS 
of the year, systematically arranged, so as to present at one 
view, all the new di-coveries and improved processes of the 
by-g' ne year, must be a most acceptabie volume. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Graat Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have also received for the present vol- 
ume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, among “hom are Prors. AGassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for scientific men exclusively, 
but to meet the wants of the general reader, it has been the 
aim of the editors that the articles should be brief and intel- 
ligible to all. 


Lr This work will be publishad early in March, and will 
form a hand duodeci volume of about 3°0 pages. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of p the 
frst volume of this valuable publication, must make an ear- 
ly application. On the receipt of one doltar, the publishers 
will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post paid. 

* GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jani9 4 Publishers, £9 Washington street. 








HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


R-- 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
" Betep hgreensoe original music and selections from 


She best European and American Composers. 

Co sisting of Tunes, AntHEms, Motets, In- 
TROISS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wit} 
Liam B. BRapsBuRY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never befure 
been presented for theie inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and - 
most approved Staadard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The Mexpissoun CoLiEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincola 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musir stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 


‘Get the Best’ 


“ All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


And while you are about it, get the best 





at their elLows. 
that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work, unabridged. Uf you are too poor, save 

the amount from off your back, to put it inte your head.” 
i [Phrenolog. Journal. 

“Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language ” (London Morning Chronicle. 

“This volume must find its way into all our public and 
good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere.” 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any 
Abridgment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masss., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 

REYNOLDS & CO., MUSSEY & CO., MUNROE & 
CO , LITTLE & BROWN, Boston. 8tis janig 





EW Books. Literary Remains of Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
body, with Portrait, 12mo, $1,25; Only, hy the an- 
thor of « Trap, 30 cts; A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, new 
ed. 12 cts; Philo, by the author of Margaret, 12mo, 87 cts; 
Poems, by Miss Gould, new volume; Seaside and Fireside, 
by Longfellow, 75 cts; Sketches and Stories from Life, by 
Mrs. Lee, 62 cts; Richard H. Dana's Poems and Prose 
Writings, 2 vols, $2.50; The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey, 75 cts; Winckleman’s Ancient Art, 4to, with 19 
plates, $3,00; Nature, by R. W. Emerson, 50 cts; Repre- 
sentative Men, by R. W. Emersen, 81,00; Sprague’s Writ- 
ings, 87 cts; Friends in Council, 75 cts; Consolatio, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted, 62 cts; A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack River, $1,25; Canton and the Chinese Em- 
pire, by Tiffany, 83 cts; Boston Book, $1,25; Greenwood 
Leaves, $1,25; Lowell, Browning, Holmes and Tennyson’s 
Poems, new editions. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite Schoo) street. jani2 





1E War with Mexico Reviewed, by Abiel Abbot Liv 
ermore, 1 vol, 75 cents, or 50 cents in paper covers. 


NOTE. 

The Committee of Award, consisting of the Hon. Simon 
Green'eaf, LL. D., the Rev. Wil iam Jenks, D. D., and the 
Rev. “aron Stow, D. D., adjudged to the following work the 
Premium of Five Hundred Dollars offered by the American 
Peace Society for “the best Review of the Mexican War on 
the principles of Christianity, and an enlightened statesman- 
ship.” GEORGE C. BECKWITH, 

Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Society. 

To those who may purchase for gr distribution, 
the work will be put at a very large discount from the above 
prices. Just published by 


jani9 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


lis20s 111 Washington st. 





EW BOOKS. Poetical and Prose Writings of the late 
Edgar A. Poe, 2 vols. 

Dark Scenes in History, by James. 

The Fathers of New England, by Dr. Bushnell. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, Vol. 2. 

The American Poultry Yard. 

The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 

Review of the Mexican War, by A. A. Livermore. 

The Other Side, or a Mexican History of the Mexican 
War. 
Representative Men, by R. W. Emerson, 1 vol. 

For sale by CROSBY & NIt HOLS, 
jan26 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





UBSCRIBERS to Periodicals are informed that the 
9 undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 
country. 

Clubs and Individun's supplied at a deduction from sub- 
scription prices, where several are taken to one address. 
CROSBY & NICHOLA, 


janl2 111 Washington st. 





EW Edition of Mr. Mountford’s Works. The Subserib- 
ers will shortly put to press new editions of Martyria 
and Futhanasy, by William Mountford. 

A few copies of the above in gilt binding. 
Also,—Christianity the deliverance of the Soul and its 


Life, by the same Author. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICTIOLS, 
11 Washington st. 


jan2l 
MZ R. LIVERMORBE’S Prize Essay on the Mexican War. 
Persons wishing copies of this book for gratuitous 
distribution, are informed that the price will be $5,00 for 20 
copies in stiff paper covers, or $8,00 for the same number in 
cloth binding. To all others, the prices will be 50 and 75 
cents. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan26 111 Washington st. 
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NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. GeorGs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georce E. Ex.is. 


NHE Publishers ask the attention of the public to Tne 
CrrisTian EXaminer, which commences a new vol- 
ume witk the number for Januaasy, 1850. 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Comme iced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 
der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1624, been 
continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 
ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware ; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 
had the confidence and support of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 
The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing and Ware, and which are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. 
*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circu!atien of the Examiner, shall receive a commission 
on subscribers sent us. 
cr The Examiner is published every two months in num- 
hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at Sour dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
decl5 tf 111 Washington st. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 

Washington street, under AmoryHall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Physi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families, Contin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may he assur- 
ed of the purity avd genuineness of every atticle dis- 








peused at their establirho ent. june23 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


























POETRY. 


(For the Register.) 


THE WELL OF BACA. 


“Who passing through the Valley of Baca, make it a 
Well.—Psalm 84: 6.” 


SU@GESTED BY 4 SERMON FROM THB REV. F. H. HEDOB. 














————c 


Who stricken weep, and they whose grief 
No kind assuaging tears can tell, 

May drink sweet waters of relief, 
May make in Baca’s Vale a well. 


Fond hearts, bereaved, who trust their God, 
And worship-gifts of love still bring, 
Know, even from the fresh grave-sod, 
A living fount of joy may spring. 


nd patient souls, that long endure, 
Who see not, yet believe the best, 
ean on an arm Divine, and sure, 
And pass through conflict on to rest. 


rompt hands, that, ne’er unnerved by fear, 

Through clouds and rain toil bravely on, 
Derive true strength, and holy cheer, 

From consciousness of duty done. 


All prophets, poets, heroes, sages, 

Whose lives have made our borders green, 
Bequeathed their present to the ages, 

And still their way-side wells are seen. 


And fainting pilgrims, worn with strife, 
Who stop, and taste these waters sweet, 

Find them refreshing draughts of life, 
Giving new strength to weary feet. 


Our future life lies in the Now, 
Each daily task a well should be, 
Whose tide may smooth Time’s furrowed brow, 
Aud seal it for eternity. 
8. F. 0. 
West Roxbury. 





THE ORPHANS. 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.”—Psalm cxix. 105. 
We are two little orphan boys ; 
And, in the world so wide, 
Without a friend, without a home, 
Must wander side by side. 


Our father died last year at sea, 
And ever since the day 

That sad news came, our mother pined, 
And drooped ; then died away. 


But ere she closed her eyes in death, 
Bhe called us to her bed, 

Ané gazing fondly on us both, 
In feeble accents suid— 


“ My children, Gop has willed that I 
Should leave you here alone ; 

Yet not without another guide 
When I am from you gone. 


“ This holy Book will be your stay, 
If, with unceasing care, 

You search its pages every day 
With fervent, heartfelt prayer. 


“If none befriend you, and my boys 
A wand’ring life must lead, 

Remember that your Saviour had 
Not where to lay his head. 


“And ever may the bread of life 
Your fainting souls sustain ; 

For Gop ne’er left the righteous yet 
To seek His grace in vain. 


“If men should turn you from their door 
With harsh and angry word, 

Rail not again, but follow close 
The conduct of your Lorn, 


“ Who, in the bitter hour of death, 
Pray’d even for his foes ; 
And in submissive silence bore 
Their cruel taunts and blows.” 
| Teacher's Offering. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


Adelaide Talbot was beautiful and lovely in her 
outh, dearly loved by all, but best by those of 

own fireside circle. She was, indeed, the 
richest gem in that circlet. When the long lash- 
es were lifted from her ever-changing cheek, you 
could look into the very sou! of the high-minded, 
sunny-hearted girl. Six years before, she had 
stood in her father’s low parlor on Thanksgiving 
eve—she had stood between that father and an- 
other to whose face she lifted her soul-speaking 
eye, his bride of an hour. And asthe good 
mother’s raspberry wine, carefully bottled for the 
occasion, went round, she dreamed not that in 
that cup lurked a demon that should yet over- 
throw the altar just erected. Caleb Reynolds 
was now a drunkard, and a deserter from his 
home. He had enlisted—it was thought, in an 
hour of intoxication—but his wife was left to learn 
it from other lips. He went, without one word 
of farewe!l, to the plains of Mexico—and never 
since had she heard of him. Poor Adelaide car- 
ried her crushed heart back to her father’s house, 
longing only to lay itin the grave. Have you 
ever seen a tree in our- Western forests, blighted 
by “‘ girdling,’’ as the woodsmen call it—cut off 

‘ from its connection with the life-giving earth, and 
then left to wither for years! 1 never pass such 
a tree without thinking of the slow death of the 
heart, to which some writer has strikingly com- 
pared it. It was thus that Adelaide stood among 
the other plants of her father’s nurture. Have 
you ever seen, from such a girdled tree, a young 
shoot spring out, and striking down its fibres, 
form a feeble connection with the bark below, and 
sustain a sure though sickly life in thetree? It 
was thus that little Robert came, to bind a few 
broken fibres from her early hopes and dreams to 
earth. 

But we are forgetting our Thanksgiving. None 
of the aunties forget it, however—or the cousins; 
and by the time Farmer Talbot's “big sleigh’’ 
had emptied its contents twice upon the old salt- 
sprinkled stone step, all were brought home from 
church, and ali were there. 

All—except two unaccountable stragglers, ‘‘the 
boys,”’ as two striplings nearly six feet high con- 
tinued to be called, who were cultivating the 
sciences in a college not many miles away. And 
why were they not there’ So questioned every 
one, and grandmamma did not answer—only 
wiped her spectacles every two minutes on her 
apron, and peered out of the southwest window. 

Meanwhile the new-comers were all clustered 
in the ‘sitting room,’’ making a merry use of 
the in'erlude between service and dinner. There 
was Robert, the eldest son, with his romping fam- 
ily and anxivus-looking wife. There was Char- 
loite—no, nobody knew her by that name—Lot- 
tie, blooming in her prime, and managing her lit- 
tle enestoacharm. There was Phillip, the 
** old bachelor,’ though by no means a crusty 
one. Nexthim sata pale, stiff-looking cousin 
from the nearest factory village. Last, but not 
least—though, in truth, she wasa little one—- 
was the ‘‘ schoo] ma’am,’’—the youngest of her 
father’s flock, the laughing, fun-loving Susie.— 
She was not beautiful, as Addie had been, but 
there was such a world of good nature in her low 
broad forehead and dimpling cheeks, that you 
loved her at first sight. I will not attempt her 

rtrait, for | do not know that she ever sat still 
enough to have it taken, except in church. 
This day she was here, and there, and every- 
where, among the children, kissing one, romping 
with another, and then tossing up Robert’s baby, 
to the terror of its mamma and the delight of all 
others. 

** You must let me go to kelp grandmamma 
take up the turkey, indeed you must,” cried Su- 
san, laughing, as she pushed through the door- 
way, followed by the whole scampering troop. 
One had sprang from the top of the arm-chair to 
her shoulder, and sat crowing like a parrot on his 

rch. 

As she advanced towards the kitchen, the out- 
er door was thrown suddenly open, and ** A mer- 
ry Thanksgiving to you !’’ burst from the lips of 
the intruders, amid the renewed shouts of the 
boisterous brood. 

** Bless me, where did you drop from?”’ cried 
the mother, dropping her ladle into the coals in 
her surprise. : 

‘* Why brothers, we never heard your sleigh 
bells,”’ exclaimed Susan, throwing off her en- 
cumbrance, and heartily weleoming the young 
eollegians. 

“I dare say not,” replied Edward, as he 
knocked the snow from his boots. ‘* We chart- 
ered other sort of vehicles—hey, Will!” 








“The fact is,” explained Will, “ that we 
started with the sunrise this morning, but met 
with a most provoking ‘ break down by the way. 
So, not to be cheated out of our Thanksgiving, 
we footed it through the drifts. We've lost Par- 
son Wood's sermon, but we’re in time for moth- 
er’s dinner; and I assure you a walk of eight 
miles has given us a pair of appetites.” 

So they sat down to dinner at last, all the lov- 
ing and the merry ones. Grandfather hushed 
them for a moment, while he lifted his bronzed 
hands over the huge platter, and invoked bounti- 
ful Heaven in a lengthy but fervent ‘* blessing.”’ 
Then followed the usual clattering, and—but I 
need not describe it all; you see it as well as 1 
do. 

The “* wish-bone”’ (a great prize that) fell to 
the share of the shyest one, little blue-eyed Nel- 
ly, who carefully wrapped it in her white apron, 
as a sacred treasure. 

‘* Coz, may I break with you,’’ screamed her 
cousin Harry, from the other end of the table. 

‘* No; [am going to break with” — 

“ With whom, I[ should like to know!” 

** With Aunt Susie, then,”’ said the little dove, 
nestling timidly to her side. 

‘* Aunt Susie—ha, ha! Aunt Susie would 
look finely breaking a wish-bone.”’ 

‘« And why not, Master Harry *”’ said Susan, 
merrily. ‘* [assure you I have broken more than 
one wish-bone at this very table.”’ 

‘‘And did your wishesever come to pass— 
did they ever, Aunt Susie?’’ cried three voices 
at once. 

** Yes, did they ever, Aunt Susie?’’ chimed 
in Edward, casting up from his plate a sidelong 
demure glance, that brought blushes and dim- 
ples to hercheeks. 

Susie had seen some quiet little flirtations, 
even under her father’s Argus eye. Suddenly 
her face grew serious. She caught Adelaide’s 
expression of countenance, as the latter quietly 
rose from the table, and made some excuse for 
withdrawing. 

The ‘‘wish-bone’’ was broken to a charm— 
snapping exacily inthe middle, to the infinite 
amusement of the juveniles, who had been mak- 
ing bets on the result. The ‘‘babies’? went to 
sleep at the right hour precisely, and were pack- 
ed into their snug cradles with blankets and 
pillows. The elders of the juvenile community 
were ensconced in a corner to play ‘‘buttons ;”’ 
and the brothers and sisters clustered in quiet 
little knots. William and Susan sat by the 
window, not to sentimentalize over the moon- 
light that came flickering through the fleecy 
clouds, but to gather up the threads of confiden- 
tial te¢es-a-tefes—to chat of college scrapes, and 
—save the mark ! —‘‘school ma’am’”’ rogueries. 

Grandmamma had her knitting, of course— 
bless the old dear fingers that had kept so many 
feet warm! and Susie the modern substitute, a 
crochet purse to net, 

‘*William,”’ said Susie, lowering her voice 
at a pause in the conversation, and glancing up 
furtively, ‘*what think you of Addie to-day ?”’ 

Wilham stole a glance around, ‘*Much as 
usual, is she not! Poor thing !”’ 

**See how she sits there wit her fingers mov- 
ing through Bobby's curls, and her eyes fixed 
on vacancy !” 

‘This was her wedding night, you know.”’ 

*Ttell you, Willie, Addie loves Reynolds with 
her whole heart yet, as truly as she ever did on 
that evening. She has never spoken his name, 
even to me,since the day when father forbade it 
to be ever mentioned in his presence ; but there 
is something terrible in this statue-like grief of 
hers.”” 

A quick, sharp bark under the window ar- 
rested the conversation. 

‘“*Be quiet, Growler, old fellow, what are you 
about ?’’ shouted William ; and he was still. 

Dear, silent Adelaide now brought around the 
tray of nuts and apples, and every one sought 
to make her smile, as he took a share; but her 
smile was as faint as moonlight on an icy lake. 

Harry and Nelly had called Aunt Susie over 
to the corner to name their apples, and all were 
quite silent for a few moments. 

The quick bark came again from the dog, fol- 
lowedby a low, protracted growl. Edward 
jumped to investigate matters, but before he| 
reached the dvor it was opened, slowly, but firm- 
ly, and a tall, pale figure stepped within it, and | 
stood—silently. ‘The sudden paralysis of sur-| 
prise bound every voice. A moment more, and | 
with a faint, desperate cry, Adelaide dropped her} 
boy from her lap, and sprung across the room| 
to—her husband ! 

As his arins closed around her, and her head} 
sank like a broken lily on bis shoulder, Farmer) 
Talbot started, as if stung by a bitter memory. | 
His arm was raised, and his white locks floated | 
back— i 

**Father!"’ It was Susie’s voice, choked | 








the hand of the old man. 

The uplifted arm fell, and all was hushed for | 
one long moment. 

‘Come you asa reformed man, Caleb Rey- 

nolds'’’? and Farmer Talbot’s tone was firm, 
| though quiet. 
| All hearts seemed to suspend their throbbing. | 
**I do, by the help of God, my father,’’ the 
| stranger solemnly answered. 
Farmer Talbot threw the glare of the candle | 
jon his features. 
**Caleb Reynolds never spoke like that,’’ and | 
| the old man modulated each word, as if to steady 
his trembling voice. ‘Have you signed the 
Temperance pledge ?”’ 

** | have signed it, and I have kept it for one 
year.”’ 

** Then, my son’ 
extended, but his voice was choked. 
himself, and wept like a child. 

But the arms hung loosely around Caleb Rey- 
nold’s neck ; the surprise had been too sudden, 
and gentle Addie had fainted. Not till they had 
won back the lfe-tide to her cheek, and seen her 
again in the arms of her husband, turning to him 
that glance of soul-full earnestness that her early 
years had worn—not till then—did the others 
approach to welcome, with tearful embraces, 
their long-lost brother. 

** And this is our boy, Addie, whom I never 
saw !’’ murmured Caleb, pressing his lips to the 
little round forehead of the sleeper. Adelaide 
only replied by her tears. 

No questions further were asked; but Caleb 

jsoon spoke of his wanderings. Wounded in 
| battle, and brought to the point of death, he had 
|listened to the angel Reflection. But with re- 
\flection and good resolutions, came also Re- 
|morse and Despair. Who should win back to 
| him the forfeited affections of his deserted wife? 
| It was then that the lesson learned at his moth- 
|er’s knee came beaming up through the gloom. of 
|years squandered in dissipation. He went to 
the fountain of Peace, and drank of the “living 
water.”’ Having fixed and finished his term of 
probation, he had sought again his home. 
‘*] knew,” said he, ** you would all be as- 
sembled here to-might ; and I lingered, shivering, 
long, before I could man my heart to come in 
among you.”’ 

** Brother !’’ exclaimed more voices than one. 

The clock in the eorner struck nine—it was 
the hour of prayer. Father Talbot laid his 
hand on the Family Bible, and wiped his glass- 
es 








‘ 


—the old man’s hand was 


He bowed 





** Come, my children, let us give thanks with 
|the angels to-night, * for this, my son, was dead, 
and is alive again—was lost, and it found.’ ”’ 





Thousands of men breath, move,and live—pass 
off the stage of life, and are heard of no more.— 
Why?! They do nota particle of good in this 
world; and none were blessed by them; none 
could point to them as the instruments of their 
redemption ; nota line they wrote, nota word 
they spoke could be recalled ; and so they perish- 
ed, their light went out in darkness, and they 
were not remembered more than the insects of 
yesterday. Will you thus live and die, Oh! 
Man immortal? Live for something. - Do good, 
and leave behind you a monument of virtue that 
the storms of time can never destroy. Write 
your name in kindness, love, and mercy, on the 
hearts of the thousands you come in contact with 
year by year, and you will never be forgotten. — 
No! your name, your deeds, will be as legible 
on the hearts you Jeave behind, as the stars on 
the brow of evening. Good deeds will shine as 
brightly on the earth as the stars of heaven. 





Secrecy is the key of prudence, and the sanct- 
uary of wisdom, 
He is the richest who is contented; content 
is the riches of nature. 
Discourse, like the season of the year, is best 


with beseeching agony, as she sprang to catch! . os ; 
gonys prang | ing as itis, we ought not to rest satisfied. If 


THE TRUE OBJECT OF LIFE. 


The following extract is taken from a lecture 
on Leisure—its Uses and Abuses, found in the 
new volume of orations and discourses by the 
Rev. Dr. Bethune: 

Commerce or any pursuit which is usually 
called business, is unworthy of being considered 
the proper occupation of life. It is only neces- 
sary to provide or procure the means of living. 
The time devoted to it should be considered as a 
tax upon our immortal being, Jaid upon us by 
the necessities of that curse which sin brought 
with it into our world. Ifso, the /eisure which 
the necessities of business allow, becomes incal- 
culably more precious, as being the only season 
when we can devote ourselves mainly and ex- 
clusively to the great end of our being. For 
though there is no honest pursuit of life in which 
we may not serve God and our fellow men, no 
man is fitted for the practice of virtue merely by 
practice: he must, in hours of rest, study its 
theory, contemplate its ends, and wisely gird 
himself for the toil. 

If there be one here, (though I am sure there 
is not,) who has no higher ambition than to be a 
mere man of business, a mere slave of men’s bodi- 
ly necessities, a mere idolater of his own purse ; 
to have his life but a thing of cotton bags and to- 
bacco hogsheads, druggets and dowlasses, mad- 
der and fustic, town lots, bank stocks, and ex- 
changes ; his mind like the advertising side of a 
daily gazette, or the weekly prices current ; the 
sum of his life, the balance sheet of his ledger ; 
and who estimates his worth by the dollars and 
cents which remain to his credit, who would 
choose for his immortality one eternal Wall 
street, and give up a crown of glory to be called 
the best man upon “ “change ’’—if there be such 
an one, he may despise those moments of leisure 
which business spares, waste them in sinful 
sleep, lounge them away in vapid amusements, 
dawdle over ephemerel magazines, or newspaper 
reports of police causes and shocking accidents, 
squabble in the low arena of party politics, ex- 
haust his breath in blowing up every bubble of 
popular excitement, lisp idle gallantries in ladies’ 
ears, who in their souls despise such emptiness, 
and but tolerate the fool as they do a pet dog, or 
a parrot, for want of better company ; or perhaps 
do worse, in vulgar debaucheries. 

He may despise leisure and so waste it, but he 
must take the consequences in this world and the 
next. A mere merchant! a mere man of busi- 
ness! Who would be content with such a des- 
ignation? what respect can one feel for such a 
character? All he gets from the world is the 
credit of being worth so much dross, a little 
fawning servility from those who wish to borrow 
of him or owe him already, or the wondering 
calculation of how much the heirs will divide 
among them when he leaves his wealth behind 
him with his rotting body. Were I such a man, 
I would wish my name to die with ine, and would 
ask neither marble nor granite, nor the venal 
page, to preserve the memory of my sordid sel- 
fishness. Let it perish, like the thistle cut down 
by the mower’s scythe, or the dry mullen that 
decays on the barren hill side’ 

But there is a true grandeur, which, though 
we cannot reach, we must admire and may emu- 
late, in him who devotes the energies of a well- 
stored mind to the pursuit of commerce, that the 
fruits of noble enterprise may enable him to fol- 
low the bent of his disposition in the spread of 
knowledge, and the liberalities of a wide philan- 
thropy; who can shake off the meaner jealous- 
ies of trade with the dust of his warehouse ; 
who leaves behind him the idolatries of covetous- 
ness, well pleased to enter the populous solitude 
of his library ard held communion with the 
mighty dead, to join the social circle and bright- 
en the glow of cheerful but rational converse by 
the warmth of his own intelligence, or to mingle 
with the evening crowd, who meet to devise and 
prosecute new plans for doing good to his coun- 
trymen and the world ; whose walls are adorned 
with works of native art, acquired by a price 
which has cheered the child of genius in his 
lone enthusiasm ; at whose table and hearth- 
stone the scholar and the man of science is a 
welcome and delighted guest, and whom religion 
claims as her consistent and beneficent follower. 
Like a noble tree, whose roots are struck deep 
in the fruitful earth, he stands in a gigantic 
strength, his higher arms aspiring to heaven, 
while the poor, the sorrowful, and the friend- 
less, find shelter and food beneath the shadow of 
his wide branches. 


1800 AND 1850. 

The Journal of Missions holds the following 
language, with regard to the contrast between 
the present time and fifty years ago 
trast is certainly a cheering one. But, gratify- 





The con- 


something has been dune during the last half 
century, there is more—much imore to do, in the 
next. 


** Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, not far from (wo thousand missionaries have 
been sent forth to different heathen countries, and 
upwards of seven thousand native assistants have 
been employed in teaching and preaching the 
gospel ; about four thousand churches have been 
organized, whose aggregate members amount to 
very nearly, or quite, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; and three thousand missionary schools 
have been established, embracing two hundred 
and fifty thousand children! And all this where, 
fifty years ago, there was not a single school, 
nor a single scholar ; a single church, nora sin- 
gle convert; a single missionary, nor a single 
native assistant to be found / 

At the commencement of the present century, 
it is computed that there were in the whole 
world about 4,000,000 copies of the Bible; 
whereas, now there are more than 30,000,000. 
Then, the Scriptures had been published in less 
than fifty languages ; now, they exist in nearly 
two hundred \anguages and dialects! Then, 
they were accessible in languages spoken by 
about 200,000,000 now in tongues and dialects 
spoken by 500,000.000 ! 

Fifty years ago, not a dollar was given through 
any of the ch: els referred to in this review, 
expressly for the object of sending the living 
preacher to the heathen ; now, considerably more 
than ¢éwo millions of dollars is contributed annu- 
ally to the Foreign Missivnary societies alone! 

Within the same periods whole islands, and 
groups of islands, inhabited by the lowest sava- 
ges, in the North and South Pacific, have been 
christianized ; the work of illumination has be- 
gun in some of the darkest parts of Africa ; Chi- 
na, with its teeming millions, has been thrown 
open to our labors; India, throughout all its bor- 
ders, has become fully accessible ; while in Tur- 
key, where the government but lately visited with 
instant death all apostates from the national 
faith, the principle of religious liberty is now in- 
terwoven with the fundamental laws of the em- 
pire ! 

The past half century has also been marked by 
such improvements in science and the arts, as 
are stupendous in themselves, and well adapted, 
as they are by Providence designed, to be subsi- 
diary to the still more stupendous moral and reli- 
gious enterprise achieved, or in prospect. Fifty 
years ago we had no steamships traversing either 
ocean or river; no railroads binding the different 
sections of our extended country together, and 
making the inhabitants of its extreme borders 
next-door neighbors ; no telegraphic wires upon 
which to send living and burning thoughts flying 
through the air with lightning speed. There 
has also been going forward a new distribution 
of political power in the world, so that, at this 
moment, more than half the population of the 
globe is subject to Christian governments, and 
full one-half of these fall to Protestant powers ! 
Nor are we yet able to speak of the final results 
of the late upheavings of the masses in Europe, 
now temporarily quieted by external pressure ; 
though who can doubt the connection between 
these widely extended movements and the ulti- 
mate establishmentof truth and justice in the 
world !”’ 





Time. Whether we play, or labor, or sleep, 
or dance, or study, the sun passeth, and the sand 
runs. In all the actions a man performs, some 
part of his life passeth. We die with doing that 
for which our sliding Jife was granted. N 
though we do nothing, time keeps its constant 
pace, and flies as fast in idleness as employment. 
An hour of vice is as long as an hour of virtue ; 
but the difference which follows upon good ac- 
tions is infinite from that ef ill ones. ‘The good, 
though it diminishes our time here, yet it lays 
up a pleasure for eternity, and will recompense 
what it taketh away with a plentiful return at 








in its proper time. 


last. 


THE FARMER TO HIS PLOUGH. 


BY JOSIAH D. CANNING, THE “ PEASANT BARD.” 


Not homely is the theme I sing, 

Tho’ fancy seldom plumes her wing 
Beside thy glittering share 5 

She ’ll wander, first, earth’s confines o’er, 

And search, and draw from fab’lous lore, 
Her burden and her care. 


Not homely is the theme L sing, 
Though some account thee but a thing 
Devoid of every grace ; 
1 know not who invented thee ; 
Whoe’er he was, he ought to be 
The glory of our race. 


The sailor on his anchor leans, 
The soldier dotes on battle-scenes, 

And shows his gleaming brand ; 
But forward comes the farmer now, 
With\honest front, the good old plough 

Beneath his horny hand ! 


The throne, the sceptre, and the crown 
May into ruins crumble down; 

Still man in peace may rest ; 
Wealth may take wings and fly away, 
The luxuries of pride decay, 

Still man be truly blest :— 


But banish thee from off the earth ? 

Then wailing takes the place of mirth 
And direful wo upsprings ; 

Then Desolation blights the land, 

And Famine, with her bony hand, 
Defies the want of kings. 


Back through the hoary old I look 

To find the plough and reaping-hook : 
I find them there, and view 

Old rapt Elisha at the plough, 

And Cincinnatus’ thoughtful brow 
All damp with labor's dew 


Though I may never hope to drive 
The team Elisha drove,* or thrive 
With Cincinnatus’ fame ; 
Vet fast by thee, old plough | I'll stand, 
And let my thoughts run more “to land,” 
Thaa on a mighty name. 
*See Ist Kings ; xix chap. 19 verse. 
Gill, Mass., Jan. 24, 1850. 
[Mass. Ploughman. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


THE OLD SLATE. 


“T have a great mind to break this stupid old 
slate,’’ said little Charles Fidget, one morning, 
as he sat over his first sum in subtraction. 

‘“Why, what has the poor slate done?’’ asked 
the pleasant voice of his sister Helen, behind 
him. 

**Nothing; just what I complain of; it won’: 
do this plaguy sum for me; and here it is almosi 
schoo!-time!”’ 

** What a wicked slate, Charles!’ 

“So itis. I mean to fling itout of the win- 
dow and break it to pieces on the stones.”’ 

**Will that do your sum, Charlie?’ 

**No; butif there were no slates in the world. 
I should have no good-for-nothing sums to do.” 

“Oh, ho! that does not follow, by any means, 
Did slates make the science of Arithmetic!— 
Would people never have to count and calculate, 
if there were no slates' You forget pens, lead 
pencils and paper; you forget al) about oral arith- 
metic, Chartie!”’ 

‘+ Well I don’t love to cipher, that’s all I 
know,”’ 

**And so, you hasty boy, you get angry with 
the poor harmless slate, that is so convenient 
when you make mistakes, and want to rub them 
outagain. Now this is the way with a great 
many thoughtless, quick-termpered people. ey 
try to find fault with somebody of something else, 
and get into a passion, and perhaps do mischief, 
when if they would but refiect, it is their own 
selves who ought to bearthe blame. Now Char- 
lie, let me see what I can do for you.” 

So Helen sat down in her mother’s great easy 
chair; she tried to look grave and dignified like 
an old lady. though she was now but eighteen. 
Charlie came rather unwillingly, laid the slate in 
her Jap, and began to play with the trimmings on 
herapron. ‘Why what is thist’’ said she; **Sol- 
diers, and eats, and dogs, and houses with win- 
dows of all shapes and sizes!” 

Charlie lookéd foolish. ‘Oh! the sum is on 
the other side,”* said he, turning it over. 

**Ah® silly boy!” said Helen; “‘here you have 
been sitting half an hour drawing pictures, in- 
stead of trying to do yoursum. And now,which 
do you think ought to be broken, you or vour 
slate’’’ and she held it up high, as if she meant 
to knock his brains out with 1t. 

Charlie looked up, with his hands at his ears, 
making believe he was frightened, but laughing 
all the while, for he knew she was only playing 
with him. Presently, however, she puts on a 
serious face, and said, ‘* Now, my little man, you 
must go to work in good earnest, to make up for 
lost time.”’ 

“Oh! Helen, it wants only twenty minutes of 
nine; I can’t possibly do this sum and get to schoo] 
by nine. I shall be late. What shall 1 do? Miss 
Fletcher will certainly punish me if it is not 
done. Can’t you, just this once, Helen!”’ 

““No.”’ said Helen. 

**O! do, there’s adear, good sister; just this 
once.”’ 

‘*No, Charlie; there would be no kindness in 
that; you would never Jearn arithmetic in that 
way.” 

Shest once,”’ still pleaded Charlie. 























ay, 4 


**No,’’ answered Helen, in a kind, but reso- 
ilute tone; “if I do it once, you will find it hard- 
ler to be refused to-morrow; you will depend up- 
lon me, and sit playing and drawing pictures, in- 
|stead of ciphering. I will do a much kinder 
thing. I will keep you close at it till the job is 
over,” 

So she passed her hand gently round him, and 
though Charlie pouted at first, and could hardly 
see through his tears, she questioned him about 
his rule, and then began to show him the proper 
way to do his sum, yet letting him work it out 
himself, in such a pleasant manner, that he was 
soon ashamed of being sullen. First she held 
the pencil herself, and put down the figures as 
he told her to do; and then she made him copy 
the whole, nicely, on another part of the slate, 
and rub out her figures. 

After all this was finished patiently and dili- 
gently, Charlie was surprised to find she should 
still be in good season for school. 

‘*Now to-morrow, Charlie,”’ said Helen,‘*don’t 
waste a moment, but go to vour lesson at once, 
wherever it is, and you will find ita great sav- 
ing, not only of time, but of temper. You won't 
get into a passion with this clever old slate of 
mine then. It went to school with me when I 
was a little girl, and I should have been sorry 
if you had smashed it for not doing your work. 
Half the time, Charlie, when you see a person 
fidgety and angry, and complaining of things and 
people, you may be sure he has done something 
he ought not to do; or left undone something he 
ought to do.”’ 

Away ran Charles to school, thinking to him- 
self, ‘‘Well I suppose I was wrong both ways. 
I ought not to have been drawing soldiers, and I 
ought to have been ciphering.’’ [Child’s Pres- 
ent. 




















New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


Woe inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, wheve will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of tle late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, ae execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sin 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled i 


NHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonn 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Jos1an 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of SacneD Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 
The work ins a large of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Chorusex, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES are arranged in such a manner 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an lily great variety of New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been ised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of SoLFREGGIO Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CuorisTEer’s Inpex, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming mp oct with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


ir Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and | most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. 1 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. ©. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 1 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, | am requested 
to procure them, etc. Mosés D. Ranpay. 
Newbury port, Oct. 1849. 
Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
ugly pr e it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants if Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of (hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. Gurney, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
1. 8S. Wirninoton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlo 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re~ 
frigerator, 


Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 

full confidence that all the serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
jating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will he 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon thousands 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range 
at the approach of Summer, 1 have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The ebd- 
jections to these now in use, are, that when the glass is 
| broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
| though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
| cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
| is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a Teflector, 
instead of an absorbent of jight, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentieman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and antern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (alter many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,--—-its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and aid- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 


STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 
OW ready, in one elegant velume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations some 
of which are besutifully colored, 
THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 




















This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. 


In one volume, with ten “highly finished engravings on 
steet, and a sp'endidly illuminated dedication plate, in gold 
and colors, richly bound and gijt— 

THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 


Contribated chiefly hy Members of the Order. 
“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equaied, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
and the elegance of its embellishments. (Gazette of the 
Union. 


In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
and bound in muslin, gilt— 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 
—oR— 
Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
[New York Express. 





In four volumes, with Portraits of a!) the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 

THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 

Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents .f the Unrted States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective fori. 

“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; 10 individual 
should be without it.” [Democratic Review. 

““We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

[New York Tribune. 

“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 

ble usefulness.” [N. ¥. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 
114 Fulton street, New York. 
tor Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive x copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap13°50 dec22 


HRISTIAN Examiner, new style of binding. 

Those having the back Volumes of the Christian Ex 
aminer can have them Fg, oo oe aout > ° 7 
neat style ow price o' 

eng und unique style, fF M4 CROSBY & NICHOLS, 











dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


njani2 lis2o 111 Washington st. 


. . 

Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocke 
DIRECTORS. 
Marttuew Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrren Giepstanes, Esg., Deputy Chairman 

Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 

James Whatman Bosanquet, Eaq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 

Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 

David Riddall Roper, E=q. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 

Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Exq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. 6. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 


SURGEONS, 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Exq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuartton, Esq. 

Actuary—Joun Le Carprexain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Messre. Wittiam Hates and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa doit Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accamulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GreaTEeR advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutua! 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE VEARS, at compound interest, WITH 

OUT ANY DEDUCTIOR OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no seCuRITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 

es,and the Premiums are always lable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital ner stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
PeRrect security, arising trom a large paid up capita 
and uccumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 
PREMIUMS MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 
W HEN TUE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premiam may remain unpaid fur five years, on 
paying interest. 
Lire PoLicy Hovpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment ot 
the first premium, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
“ companies, before becoming entitied to share in the 
profits. 
EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FouR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 
No Cuarce ror Povicy, or medical examination. 
No CHARGE Fuk SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 
Poticy HoLpers in THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premiam, bat the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thas rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a princip ; 
bevond every contingency, to his family. 
Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 
Policies are geanted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 
A FAIn COWPENSATION allowed on surrender oflife poi: 
cies tu the Company. 
The andersigned having been appvinted Agents of the 
ALBION ai Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toanv amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500. and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
Cases,‘to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Partie= desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexainine into the advantages offered hy this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 
Wicriam Haves, Agents to the Company 

BamusL Pace. for Boston and vicinity. 

june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 

way, New York. 

1. Greex and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 

Second Latin Book and Practical Granunar, 12mo, 75 

ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 

Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, l2mo, $1—Arnold’s 


Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


«ty truly valuable Remedy for 111 diseases of the Lungs 
and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints. While it is a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest and most 
agreeable family medicines for common coughs and colds, 
Read below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world, and the worid respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. *"@ 


“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-seated Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and bronchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Amherst College. 
From the “LONDON LANCET.” 


“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large ———— of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and Jung complaints.” 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co,, Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing testimony :— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady ot 
this vil age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 
West KILuincty, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848, 

This may cer'ify that 1 was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of 47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. 1 had tried many medicines in vain, and 
was cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, 1 send you a 
report of ny case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. I was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I i liately i ac- 
cording to directions. I have just purchased the fifth bottle, 
and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and al] by the use of your valuable medicine. 

E. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 





From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enc'osed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me.. I 
can unhesitatinglv say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have I ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 

land. 3mos dec22 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies dewands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only differeat clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a1i o:any other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
fHytans is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsuHire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


Concord 





First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
took, edited by Spencer, L2mo, $1 50—beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12m, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, 12mo, $1—Cesar’s Commentaries; Notes t 
Speacer, l2mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, L2mo, $1—Tacitus’s Gerwania and Agrico- 
ta; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

il. 
i2n0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ullendorif’s New Method of Learning Fretich, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 1L2mo, $l—Key to de, 75 cts—Kow- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12uw, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 0. 

Ill. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
er, 12mv, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
fish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
{2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV... ivattan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12ino, 
$1—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

VV. SpanisH.—Oliendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and TI’. Simonne, 12mo, 
| $150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 1Smo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HeEesRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 
Vil. Enguisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, l2mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 1L2m0, $1—Crusby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
838 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 1L2mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
3reece and Rome, I8mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historicaf 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
ets— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s D,ctionary of the 

nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY Reapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, “l2mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff's Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


REMOVAL. 


Wwe would respectfully inform our customers and the 
public that we have removed from our old stand, 
No. 201, 








—To— 


No. 2:9 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET, 


where we shall continue to keep a ful) assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS 


Cottons, Flannels, 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we IMporT part of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York Auctions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to always offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will st'll be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 

We hope by constant personal attention to our business 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so long receiv 
at our o!d stand. DANIELL & CO., 








decl iskos2moR No. 249 Washington st. 
POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
A Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 


to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy , and having unusual facilities for nnporting 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 





Y Teacher's Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 
will be issued, “My Teacher’s New Year’s Present, 
for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 
Pastor’s New Year's Present.” 
On hand, an elegant assortment of New Year’s Books. 





BENJ. H. GREENE, 
dec22 3t 124 Washington st. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 


| North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
| Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
jham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
Frencu.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, | 


ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gh r; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 
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NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putwam, D. D., and Rev. Geonrce E. Eu.is. 


WHE Publishers ask the attention of the public to THe 
Curistian Examiner, which commences a new vol- 
ume with the number for January, 1850. 
The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Comme)ced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 
der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1#24, been 





continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 
ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D ; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During ali this time it has 
had the confidence and support of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing und Ware, and which are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. 

*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circulati:n of the Examiner, shall! receive a commissian 
on subscribers sent us. 

<P The Examiner is published every two mo»ths in num- 
hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


decl5 tf 1}1 Washington st. 


’ ~Y 
WILLIAM E. CASH, 
IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Vea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Avon Place, 





BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, andyall pur- 
chasers to examine bis new stock of Inox, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner WaRE, 

Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 

Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice. 

WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 

march3 


FURNITURE EXCHANGE, 
0> 85 MAIN STREET, 85 > 
CHARLESTOWN. 


EW and SECOND-HAND FURNITURE of every 
description constantly on hand and fur sale at the low- 
est prices. 








—AaLso— 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Cooking, Parlor and other Stoves, 


WOODEN WARE, &€., &. 


J. ©. HANCOCK, 


dec29 istf 85 Main Street. 


NHE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 5 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their bealth, improvement, and pro- 
ro - ene pavers inquiry may be made by letter. 
articula uiry may be 5 x 
re gee RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
jani9 lisostf 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 

TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, able in six months, oF 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for fivt 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No’subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretio ® 
the publisher, unti) all arrearages are paid 
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